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Here’s the thrifty one for 51 


e New Studebaker Champion! 
One of Canada’s 


lowest price, full-size cars...and the 
thriftiest of them all! 
Built in Canada by Canadian Craftsmen! 


SEE THE NEW 1951 STUDEBAKER COMMANDER V-8...A NEW-TYPE EIGHT THAT RATES AS GREAT 


The Studebaker Corporation Canada, Ltd., Hanulton, ¢ 
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dave YOU secured YOUR 
BRITISH 
Travel Requirements ? 


If not, don’t delay. Everyone of 
these British Railways services 
may be arranged here, before 
you leave. 
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® RAIL tickets and reservations. 
Be sure to purchase MILEAGE 
COUPONS, at savings up to 
32% (Coupons NOT ob- 
tainable in the British Isles). 


@ Delightful SIGHTSEEING 
TRIPS and TOURS by rail, 
motor coach, steamer. 


@CHANNEL STEAMERS — 
between Britain and Ire- 
land, Britain and the Con- 
tinent. 


@ HOTEL reservations made 
here. 


Typical of DEVALUATION 
SAVINGS — A thousand 
miles of travel $36.96 
First Class, $24.64 Third 
Class. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or 
THE BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 


69 Yonge St., TORONTO, Ontario. 
For illustrated literature, write 


Dept. T. 
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ANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


One customer reports 67 established plants 
from one packet of seed. Another has 46 plants 
in bud 7 months from sowing. You toe can 
easily grow these lovely and fascinating plants 
from seed with variations of form and color in 
most every planting. Cultural folder free with 
order. This rare seed is available for imme- 
diate delivery at 95¢ per packet. 


OUR BIG 1951 SEED 
AND NURSERY BOOK 
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SAME BRISK EISENHOWER 


GENERAL Eisenhower’s short and 
businesslike visit to Ottawa helped to 
bring attention back from the Far East 
to Europe, which Canada has always 
considered the vital theatre. Eisen- 
hower has not changed. He is as brisk 
and confident as he was in the old 
days in Europe. He is too polite to be 
curt, but everything he says and every 
move he makes is calculated to show 
that he means business. He exercises 
a firm veto on the program laid out 
tor him. When there has to be cere- 
mony he carries it through with dig- 
nity, but he likes to “get it over with” 
with a minimum of fuss and a mini- 
mum of time. This is the same Eisen- 
hower who moved his headquarters 
out of London to avoid the parties and 
receptions and time-wasting _ polite- 
nesses. He has taken down most of 
the rows of ribbons entitled to 
wear on his chest, but still wears the 
tamous SHAEF flash on his left arm, 
the one with the flaming sword on a 
black ground under a rainbow. 

In a very few minutes he gave the 
press in the crowded little waiting 
room at Rockcliffe airport. he de- 
livered—without notes—a very short, 
admirably about the 
aims of NATO. Any statesman might 
have envied it. His voice has a reso- 
nant sincerity and his wide blue eyes 
are kindly, but they don’t miss much. 
The sword and the rainbow are still 
his symbols. 


he’s 


concise address 


CANADA AT UN 


WHILE Eisenhower started his talks 
with the Canadian Cabinet and Chiefs 
of Staff, L. B. Pearson was making his 
long-awaited speech to the UN Politi- 
cal Committee. He spoke on the U.S. 
resolution which, among other things, 
would brand China an aggressor. If 
that were all it did, there would have 
been less fuss here and in other capi- 
tals. The thing which really alarmed 
the Canadian Government, and which 
Pearson tried to offset in his speech, 
was not only the suggestion of collec- 
tive measures against China, but the 
very clear indications that the U.S. 
resolution might block the way to all 
possible future negotiations. The speed 
with which Dean Acheson hastened 
to call the Chinese reply a “rejection” 
of the cease-fire proposals, and the un- 
believably flat-footed statement by Er- 
nest Gross, alternate U.S. delegate at 
Lake Success, both confirmed _ this 
view. Warren Austin’s Speech to the 
Political Committee capped it. One 
anti-Communist and extremely demo- 
cratic delegate called it “hectoring, 
bullying and offensive.” 

The Canadian Government are well 
aware that their position disappoints 
Americans; especially because Pear- 
son was closer to them than most of 
the others at Lake Success. The great 
Canadian effort, as Pearson’s speech 





OTTAWA VIE\v 


showed. has been to find a recc ia- 
tion between Washington an the 
Commonwealth and other UN jem. 
bers who will not go along wit § 
acceptance of China as a pern: inent 
enemy. 


PEARSON’S PEN FAILS 
THE FLOOD of mail pouring into 


Pearson's office shows some inter: sting 
currents. Two organized campaiyns of 
letter-writing show up clearly. Qne js 
the inevitable and unmistakable (om- 
munist campaign in favor of og- 


nizing the Peiping Government and 
seating it in the UN. The other, 
less expected but just as organized 

a campaign against recognizing Pei- 
ping; and the bulk of these 
come not from Quebec, as you migh 
think, but from Ontario. 





Apart from these two organized 
campaigns. the individual letter-writers 
make up another three groups. | here 


are the out-and-out abusive, which ca 
Pearson an “appeaser” and 
There is a large batch from peo; 
who are very anxious: they are most! 
worried by the trend of U.S. 

And there are what you might ¢ 
“frightened.” 





COLOMBO AGAIN 


ON FEBRUARY 12 officials of the 
Commonwealth will meet at Colombo 
to continue the organization o! the 
“Colombo Plan” for economic assist- 
ance to south-east Asia. This is one of 
the most hopeful signs on the horizon, 
because the United States will also be 
represented. It will be the first time 
the U.S. has had any official hand in 
the Commonwealth’s economic «ssist- 
ance program. Main task of the meet- 
ing will be to work out an organiza 
tion to handle the program: o the 
assumption that the money be 
forthcoming. 

The U.K. has announced a cvntri- 
bution of at least £300 million (or 
$900 million) over the six \ ears, 
which is mostly accounted for >y 4 
release of sterling balances 1: the 
amount ot £35 million a_ veat. 
Ottawa believes that this represc its 4 
very considerable sacrifice by the J.K. 
Moreover, Australia has promise £7 
million (sterling) or $21 million .: the 
first year. The Canadian Cabin: has 
not vet got around to deciding 
our contribution will be. 

Of even more immediate pr ical 


importance is the Indian reque> [or 
wheat, which is getting the old 
iS 


shoulder from Washington. Cans 'a 
getting close to being sold out « the 
high grades of exportable whe ! 

this year. In the high grades we . ould 
not come near meeting the two n lio® 
tons (roughly 75 million bu els 


which India is seeking from the US 
But we have a good deal of low-»ade 
wheat, which might 

India’s desperate need. 


meet par 0 
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Shareholders—The number of shareholders increased during the year to 18,507. 


Outlook for the Future—In Canada price adjustments were forced by the im- 
position of an additional 5 cents per pound in the malt excise duty. The effect 
on volume of the increased prices is as yet uncertain. In your United States 
subsidiary sales are now running 50% ahead of a year ago, after showing 
progressive improvement for twelve months. There is every reason to expect 
that this improvement will continue. 
Dividend Policy—Declaration of an interim quarterly dividend of 25c per share 
payable January 2nd, 1951 to shareholders of record November 30th, 1950, 
signified a dividend policy change. Hitherto regular quarterly dividends of 
SOc were paid. Future policy will be to declare interim dividends in each of 
the first three quarters of the Company’s fiscal year, with a final dividend in the 
juarter, the amount of which will be decided in the light of operating 
esults of the first three quarters. The Company’s policy will continue to be t 
in dividends each year approximately 60% of net profits. The Company 
akes pride in being the only brewing company in Canada that has consistently 
rterly statements for many years. In this way, the shareholders are 
of developments and are given an opportunity to keep in close 














uch with the Company's affairs. This policy will be continued in the future 
Your Directors gratefully acknowledge the loyalty, cooperation and suppor 
f 292 employees of your company 
( > + t the B ont ‘ Direct rs, 
TAYLOR G. M. BLACK, Jr 
Yan President. 
: . i 
1 Le 3 OCTOBER, 1950 
Funds) 
AN . 
N s 
s s s subs ir 87 N 
. ~ 5 nm shares 
r ~ shares are 
( s s 
piace 37.021.094 52.7 
$62,030,531 $65,527,694 


Approved on behalf of the Board, 


E. P. TAYLOR, Director. 
G. M. BLACK, Jr., Director. 


r the year ended the 431sc October, 1950. In connection 
e Profit and Loss and Surplus Accounts for the year 
id reported upon by Messrs. Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
t liabi the of Brewing Corporation of America has been reclassi- 
ximately 10 per cent of tt lidated met assets as at the 31st October, 1950. Based 

equirements as auditors have been complied with and that, in our opinion, the accom 
ne explanatory notes 1 to 8 appended thereto are properly drawn up so as to exhibit a crue 


as at the 31sec October, 1950, and the results of operations for the year then ended 
ooks of the companies. We also report that, in our opinion, generally accepted account- 


ing year except as co the change indicated in note 8 which we approve 


GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors 
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CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 





e Ist November, 1949 


Net me for the year ended the 3lse Oct 
Dividends paid ling $2.00 per share 
Balance credit the 31st October, 195 


ber, 


4,175, 
1950 5,068,342 


19,243,406 
4.400.000 


$14,843,406 
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Party Responsibility 


WE \NNOT help thinking that there is a good 


dea! of validity in the criticisms expressed by Mr. 
Eugene L’Heureux of the Opinion Libre editorial 
serv concerning the discrepancies between the 
English and French utterances put out over the 
networks of the CBC. One is accustomed to hear- 
ing individuals, calling themselves Conservatives 
or Progressive Conservatives and speaking the 
French language, use a very different set of ideas 
from those which are customarily expressed by 
Conservatives speaking in English; but that is 
after i more or less private and personal mat- 
ter servatives, like Liberals and Socialists 
(th mmunists are not worried by this sort of 
thin: e entitled to a certain amount of variety 
thinking, and Mr. Drew does not have to 
De responsible for the speeches at every 
back is PC meeting. 
B otficially allotted Conservative hour on 
sa rather different matter. The public 
$< { to assume that what is said over the 
Fre etwork is an officially endorsed expres- 


le Opinion of the party. It is surely on 
that time is allotted to it by the CBC. 
I dav, while Mr. Diefenbaker was using 
sh network for a very able criticism of 
the ronment on the ground of inadequate 
on for the world struggle against Com- 
is tellow-orator on the French network 
ting the same time to a series of attacks 
expenditures and of suggestions of the 
roach of conscription, in a speech con- 
iccording to Mr. L’Heureux, “everything 
i to develop the worst possible feelings 
people whose serious statesmen, both 
rovernment and in the Opposition, find 
es under the painful necessity of impos- 

y sacrifices for the national defence”. 
ask is that the leader of any national 
ng party time on CBC networks should 
ull responsibility for what is said over 
‘works in either of the official languages 


A Tax Illogicality 


\MENT will presumably be doing some 
‘f the Income Tax Act during its cur- 
on, and we hope it will get around to 
vith one small anomaly to which we have 
tention on previous occasions. 
rst $1,000 of the income of a spouse is 
the taxable income of the other member 
lance, by reducing his or her exemption 
for the first $250). If this income were 
‘Ss Income of a Canadian resident in any 


yont Lage 
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other circumstances, it would entitle that resident 
to a remission of tax to the extent of 10 per cent 
on all dividends received from Canadian cor- 
porations. But in the case of income imputed for 
taxation purposes to the other spouse, by reduc- 
tion of the married exemption, no such remission 
can be claimed. If the whole $750 is the proceeds 
of such dividends, then there is a clear loss of 
$75 which in any other circumstances than these 
would be deducted from the tax due. 

This appears to be entirely illogical, and was 
probably the result of an oversight in drafting the 
clause granting the exemption; and we hope that 
it will be tidied up before the taxes on 1950 in- 
come fall due. The exemption is simply a partial 
relief from double taxation, and there is no rea- 
son why a married pair should be deprived of it 
when anvbodv else can obtain it. 


Ground! for Anxiety 

Last week’s vote in the UN had a lesson for 
timorous Canadians as well as for Washington 
In support of the impatient American opposition 
to a 48-hour recess to consider the Peiping rep’s 
there were recorded the votes of the Latin Ameri- 


can countries, of the Philippines, of Greece and 


of Turkev: and of 10-one else. We cannot believe 


that they are all out of step but Harry. 
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MEP LN ACP an eA Ls 


THE British Snail-Watching Society has 
disbanded, and we suspect that its members 
are now watching civil servants at work. 





“Then”, complains the Ottawa Journal, 
“there’s the lady who, knowing she’s going 
to get out at the second floor, goes right to 
the back of the elevator”. She’s not the 
trouble, brother; it’s the lady who, knowing 
she’s going to the top floor, insists on stand- 
ing in the middle of the front of the car 


“Women cheerleaders and drum major- 
ettes are not permitted at McGill Univer- 
sity.” It will be interesting to find out 
whether this results in deterioration of the 
athletic and intellectual standards of the 
university. 


Who put the bullet in the Edmonton 
Bulletin? 


The Owen Sound Sun-Times says that the 
younger generation of Canadians are en- 
tirely ignorant of the virtues of the baked 
apple. Worse that that. the poor things 
know nothing of the apple dumpling. 


Complaint is made that the new Cana- 
dian nickel is not beautiful. As it is not very 
useful either, what is the good of it? 


Business-as-usual is over for a generation, 
says Claxton. Which merely means that 
business-not-as-usual will become business- 
as-usual, 


Vandalism is said to be the result of teen- 
agers reading about other vandalism. How 
far this little vandal spreads its beams! 


We gather that the new Liberal slogan 
in Ontario politics is “Thomson says.” 


A former President of Haiti, said to be a 


Communist, has a fortune of six million 
dollars. You have nothing to lose but your 


chains, comrade. 

What Toronto’s civil defence seems to 
need is a few civil defenders 

Lucy savs she can’t worry about Stalin’s 


successor while she still has to worry about 


Stalin’s successes. 
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Even among this corporal’s guard there were 
probably some who were influenced chiefly by 
the fear—felt af~o by all the other Western coun- 
tries, but not yet strongly enough to overrule their 
policies—of what the United States may do if it 
does not get its way in the United Nations. Sev- 
eral tempting forms of isolationism are otfered to 
it by different Republican leaders. It may accept 
one of them. If it does it will be a tragedy for 
the free world, and not least for the United States: 
but it is a tragedy which neither Canada nor any- 
one else can do much to avert. If the only way 
the United States can be persuaded to retain Its 
position of world leadership is for the rest of us 
to play a docile game of follow-my-leader, then 
that leadership may be too high at the price. 

[he toreign policy of a great and responsible 
ation cannot be built on popular emotion. The 
ask of statesmanship is to temper emotion with 
reason. knowledge and the long view. The seeds 
of the present trouble with China lie in the fact 
hat U.S. Far Eastern policy has for years been 
determined by the changing political pressures of 


and not by consistent planning 


a fickle public, 
towards a well understood end. That was true 
long atter Dean Acheson became Secretary of 


State. and has continued to be true even after the 





outbreak of fighting in Korea. The current oper- 
ations of the MacArthur lobby and the Chiang 
lobby. and the efforts of the Republicans to make 
capital out of the Administration’s difficulties, 
are producing a situation which the democratic 
world outside of the U.S. can only regard with the 


deepest concern and anxiety 


That “O Canada”’ 


THE Association of Canadian Clubs will have 
to hurry up if it is going to replace the English 
“O Canada” of R 


and possiDly Detter version 


Stanley Weir with another 


This vear is the seven- 


th anniversary of the composition of what was 
originally the national hvmn of French Canada 
but has now become a national hymn of the 
ntire Dominion. In Quebec a committee has 
b tormed with a view to erecting a monument 
hors of this work, and it is proposed 

clude not only Calixa Lavallée and Judge 
Routhic the composer and original French 


so Mr. Justice Weir 


M ents are a trifle permanent, and if Mr 
Justice Weir gets himself represented in bronze, 
or even in deep-cut Roman lettering, on a pedes- 
ta his two co-workers it will be difficult to 
get the country to believe that his is not the 
NC cept version 

Pe { Association could induce the 
committ oO e a blank tor one member of 
the This metimes done with family 
tombstones, though in that case the reason is not 
that th ist COMer IS not Vet Known, but merely 

id 

Inter-Planetary Travel 

WE WISH C 1 share the enthusiasm with 
A MI G MI \ ratne depressed 
% } » long as it is confined 

to t t mit ks forward to the bene 
fic t f ter-p etary. travel. He told 
the Won Canadian Club of Orillia the other 
d x in of e so system 
due t ye?IN thin 25 vears, will exert a tre 
1 pon human psychology, 
quit irt from. at tangible benefits it may 

StOM Experi tal space ships have been 
les {1 Once aton power is made available 

nsuperable obstacle to the 





—Bee Belton, London 


WANTS inter-planetary travel: Gladstone Murray. 


exploration of the solar system with the moon 


as the base. The psychological impact upon 
Europe of the discovery of America was trifling 
compared with the 
travel upon the whole human race. A new and 


will be un- 


impact of inter-planetary 


wholesome sense of proportion 
avoidable.” 

That particular element in human nature which 
is forever crying tor new worlds to conquer will 
no doubt be immensely gratified when it finds 
that it can do some conquering on the planets 
Mars, Venus and Neptune. The probability that 
these will prove as attractive, or even as feasible, 
climatically 


to be remote. After all. Virginia and Brazil enjoy 


as Virginia and Brazil seems to us 


the same atmosphere and the same pull of gravity 
as the Mediterranean basin in which our civiliza 
tion was cradled. But the process of taking pos- 
session of America after it had been discovered 
was one of almost continuous conflict (which 


may not vet be terminated) between different 
secuions of the human race: and the prospect 
of a similar conflict over the colonization of 
Mars leaves us definitely cold. And the present 
measure of success attending the organization 
and putting to work of the United Nations does 
not encourage us to expect an eCasy time when 
we have to tackle the organization of the United 


Planets 


Lethbridge’s Booster 
FEW 


sistent advertising from 


Canadian cities have enjoyed more con- 
their daily newspaper 
press than 


Vears past from the Lethbridge Herald. It is true 


Lethbridge has received for many 
that Lethbridge has one great advantage; nobody 
minds its paper doing a bit of boasting about it, 
when any Toronto starts 


whereas newspaper 


boasting about Toronto there are always loud 
cries of “Hogtown”. Perhaps when Lethbridge 
approaches a million population it will suffer 
from the same disability 

It should however be noted that the boasting 
of the Lethbridge Herald about Lethbridge has 
always been well based and substantially docu- 
mented. The Herald does not often turn itself 
loose with predictions such as the one headlined 
in its half-century review, “Next Half Century 


Will Be South Alberta’s’—a statement that can 





hardly fail to be true in some sense, b 
there is hardly any sense which it could no 
But there is no getting away from the fa 
despite a reduced wheat crop the produc: 
new wealth in South Alberta in 1950 fe 
slightly below the record figures for 1948 a 
that permits were issued for 341 res 
buildings, that total building permits have 
around 4% million dollars for the past 
vears, and that bank clearings in 1950 w 
26 per cent. The Herald has things to 
about, but perhaps the biggest is that Leth 
taxpayers paid 100.45 per cent of their 
tax levy during the year. 


iuse 


ear, 
that 
1 of 
ynly 
‘49, 
tal 


ged 


Wheat: Canada’s Contribu ion 


INDIA, which is suffering from near-famir 
ditions, has asked the United States govei 
for 2 million tons of wheat—not as a git 
at a favorable price. India, like so much 
rest of the world, is short of dollars. At 
stance of Senator Tom Connally, the requ 
been pigeon-holed, and no secret has been 
of the reason for ignoring it: it is that India 


on China are different from those of the | 


States. Fortunately the Indians possess a r¢ 
able calm in these matters. They don’t ¢ 
with indignation: they say “how childish.’ 

It would be nice if Canada were in a p 
to feel superior about Senator Connally’s at 
But this country has done nothing yet to 
feeling smug. India’s need has been explai 
the Government at Ottawa. Our exportab 
plus of high-grade wheat this year is smalle 


usual. Most of it has already been contracted 


But we have large quantities of low-grade 
so much that we hardly know what to d 
it. India is not making fussy distinctions b¢ 
grades. People with empty bellies are mor 
cerned about nutritional value than about 
qualities. 

Within its limited dollar resources the 
Government is prepared to pay some s 
price for the wheat. The Canadian Gove 
should be quick and eager to meet them ha 
But we don’t feel much confidence that 
Since the end of October the Colombo | 
economic aid for south- east Asia has been 
the Cabinet, but our ministers have still 1 
cided on a Canadian contribution. This is 
where the narrow financial views must bi 
ruled. The so-called “hard-headed” view 
vield before the realization that a helping | 
time of need will do more for friendsh 
Asia than all smart chatter about arn 


Strategy. 


British Encyclope 


IY IS a characteristic of Encyclopaedias 
English language that they can be divid 
those whose major interest is that of the 
reader and those whose major interest is 
the American. This is of course less true 
very largest, which can afford to cater 

fields, than of the less ambitious ones whi 
at the common reader; but it is an in 
result of the different approach of the At 
and British reader respectively to a large 
the field of knowledge. 

The much greater population and we 
the United States has led in recent yea! 
multiplication of works of this kind cate 
\merican interests, and it is refreshing to 


12-volume “Evervman’s Encyclo 
(Dent, $33) a definite leaning toward Brit 
European subjects. The nearest parallel 


the new 


on- 


1ent 


ads teeter ev 


Cat 











COn- 
nent 

















American field is probably the Columbia 


In 

ino. very large volume; and a comparison of a 
ranw hundred items at the same point in the 
alph. et shows that the Columbia is stronger on 
Bib). «1 names of minor importance (in which 
it to be complete) and in lesser names 
in | ». and Canadian history and geography, 
while the Everyman is stronger on minor British 
p ames, British personages, Latin names of 
9 ind species, and persons and places which 
‘ iportant in the First World War but did 
n olve American participation. The Colum- 
b » not yet produced an edition since the 
$e war. 


Everyman is an astonishing example of 
hi efficient use of what is really a very large 
am. ot of space—a total of probably twelve mil- 
rds, comparing not unfavorably with some 


mus more massive compilations. We have de- 
tect’ | a few misprints in Canadian articles, but 
the, .re mostly unimportant or obvious, like the 
stateients that Mr. King was elected in 192! 
for Sew York”, Ontario, and that Mr. Bennett 
ga\ iv to Dr. “Manier”. The articles on the 


arts 1) Canada are amazingly complete (at least 
in lists) and up-to-date, and that on archi- 


tect ven names the designers of many of our 
bu s. The bibliographical list under Canada 
is tt columns in length and admirably selected. 


Talking From Knowledge 





MR ARSON’S contribution to the recent dis- 
Cus n the UN has been of outstanding value, 
but ng in it Was more valuable than his im- 
promptu reference to the backdown on sanctions 
aga Italy in the old League of Nations. {i is 
dassing of isolated resolutions, however 
vig that gives reality to the work of a worid 
association of nations for the preservation o! 
peace. it is the consistency and determination 
wit ch the policies embodied in the resotu- 
tions followed up. Mr. Pearson is one of the 
few ve at the UN who can talk with a long 
mer ind what he says carries more weighi 
evel ith. 
Catherine an TV 


BC television unit will go to Hampter 
ice to search for the ghost of Catherine 
the fifth wife of King Henry VIII, whom 
Press item.) 


eheaded.” Associated 


(who resembled 


{ENRY = the 
Laughton) 
that living with Catherine was rotten: 


kisses she'd 


Liehth 


nunher five, for some 


" packed off to an overworked scaffold. 


nce her head on that merciless pillow 
tor imagined or real peccadillo, 

nostalgic and restless, has camped on 
ves Known as the Palace of Hampton. 


he people in Britain have seen her: 
udcasting Corp. is intending to screen 


even sectors, 
one of England's authentical spectres. 


iniverse, remotest Of 


television in various places, 
how it mangles both figures and faces! 
ne ix smart, and it's said she was clever, 


ameras start clicking, she'll fade out 


J.EB.P. 
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Help for 


by B. K. Sandwell 


THE author of this column was recently elected 
honorary president of the Canadian University 
Press, the association composed of editors of 
student newspapers all over the Dominion. It 
need hardly be said that this is an honor which 
he ranks among the highest that have ever come 
to him. It was obviously not 
paid to him in his personal 
capacity, but in his capacity 
of editor of SATURDAY NIGHT 
during the last 18 years. In 
that sense he receives it 
merely as the representative 
of a large group of col- 
leagues, in the editorial and 
business departments of this 
journal, who have aided him 
in making it a national jour- 
nal of which the forward- 
looking young journalists of B. K. SANDWELL 
the Canadian universities can approve. 

At the same annual conference the CUP passed 
a resolution on the function of the college news- 
paper in dealing with controversial issues. It 
defines that function as being “to stimulate rather 
than to direct thought among the university 
students of Canada”, and affirms a desire “to pro- 
mote in the columns of member papers the fullest 
objective expression of opinion on controversial 
issues. Any attempt to suppress this full freedom 
of expression of opinion on the local, national 
and international level will be strongly opposed 
by the CUP through every means at the disposal 
of the members of the association.” 

This resolution, which we believe to be thor- 
oughly sound, will impose on the editors who 
adopted it a very heavy responsibility and call 
for the exercise of the highest kind of discretion. 
There are people—a lot of people—who hold in 
all honesty the belief that any failure or refusal 
to publish whatever they want to get published 
in a periodical is an attempt to suppress the full 
freedom of expression of opinion. A journal like 
SATURDAY NIGHT is to some slight degree protected 
against their most extreme demands by the fact 
that it has to live by pleasing its 
pay for their copies and will not pay for more 
of them if they do not like it. The editor can 
then say that an excessive amount Of expression 
of opinion for or against prohibition, the liquida- 
tion of the capitalist class, the use of French in 
Ontario schools, the semaphore signal svstem for 
motor drivers, or the suppression of oleomargar- 
ine—all of them subjects upon which opinion can 
legitimately differ—would annoy too many of 
his readers, or take up too much space at the 
expense of otner things which would be more 
that is that. The 


have to please 


—Don McKasgue 


readers who 


pleasing to his readers: and 


university newspaper does not 
its readers; or rather they cannot express their 
displeasure by refusing to subscribe, for their 


subscription is usually collected with their fees 


The Importance of “‘Objective”’ 


Yet we can assure these editors over whom we 
now honorarily preside that they will have de- 
mands for and demands for 
space—presented to them by who advo- 
cate the liquidation of the capitalist class, and 
that they will have to have a good argument for 
refusing them (in so far as they are excessive) 


space excessive 


those 


or thev will be bulldozed into courses which will 
be harmful to their papers. And it was, we fancy, 
for that reason that the odd but important little 
adjective “objective” was inserted to qualify and 
limit that “fullest expression of opinion” to which 
the CUP is pledged. 
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Student Editors 


In these matters your “objective” is your only 
peacemaker; much virtue in “objective”. Nobody 
knows exactly what it means, which is a vast help. 
The opinion which seeks expression cannot, we 
assume with some certainty, be objective, for 
the basic meaning of “objective” is “external to 
the mind”. The act of expressing it, however, 
would seem to make it external to the mind; and 
the advocates of the liquidation of the capitalist 
class will, we suspect, argue that all expressions 
are, ipso facto and because they are expressions, 
objective. This may not be true. 

One thing about the resolution afforded us 
the greatest relief. There is no suggestion in it of 
the grave heresy that anybody, no matter who, 
expressing any opinion, no matter what, has a 
“right” to space in the columns of any periodical. 
Che right of free speech does not mean the right 
of tree publication—nor even ot paid publica- 
tton—in somebody else’s periodical. In a society 
like ours, in which property rights are a part of 
the basic theory, the right of tree speech does 
mean that anybody who can get the money can 
hire the services of a printing press and dis- 
tribute its products to all those whom he can 
induce to accept them; and generally speaking 
that right is recognized in Canada, though with 
certain limitations in the Province of Quebec. 
(The limitations arising out of the laws of in- 
decency and sedition are of course operative in 
all the Provinces.) But the right, and the respon- 
sibility, of the editor to choose what expressions 
of opinion he will put before the readers of his 
paper overrides any possible right of the holder 
of any possible opinion to get his opinion ex- 
pressed in that paper. This is as true of the editor 


I 
of a university journal as of the editor of the 
London Times. 
Let the Editor Edit 
Once appointed, the university editor owes 


his entire allegiance to the organization which 
appointed him—not to any section of it, and not 
even to the officers of it, but to the studeat body 
as a Whole. His policy, it seems to us, should be 
determined by the character of the student body. 
If it is a diversified body in point of beliefs and 
opinions, it will of necessity be pretty broadly 
tolerant of differing opinions,and the paper should 
reflect that tolerance. If it is, by the nature of the 
institution, confined to a narrow range of beliefs 
and opinions, its tolerance will be narrower, and 
no reason why the editor should seek 
to broaden it. That would be something like an 
attempt to “direct thought” among the students. 


We can see 


It would cause us no distress to learn that even 
a reasonably objective expression of Communist 
opinion is barred from the columns of the student 
paper of the Université de Montréal. for we do 
not think the student body of that university has 
any desire for such expression, and we are firmly 
convinced that no Communist opinion has any 
right to it in that particular vehicle. We rather 
rejoice that in other Communist 
opinion is regarded as something to be examined 
and along with 
tax, polygamy and contraception; but we recog- 


nize no right belonging to anv of these opinions 


universities 


discussed, agnosticism, single 


to use space in the student periodical beyond 
what the editor in his best judgment considers 
conducive to the interests of his paper and the 


simulation of thought among his readers 

Let the editor do his own editing. That is what 
he is appointed for. It is he, and not the opinion- 
expresser, who must decide what expression of 


opinion is “objective” 
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FOUR TYPES OF FALSEHOOD 


What You Should Know About Lying} 


by Dr. W. E. Blatz 
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is all poets are, of course, “liars” of fantasy, 
imilarly, all creative artists have been given 
the rivilege of practising this kind of lie in a 
st 2 atmosphere of approval and_ self- 
sm. (Some modern creative souls seem to 
ot beyond those of us who are rather dull 
but that should not make us critical, just 
bewildered. ) 
in be seen that lies of fantasy are useful 
tools as well as great sources of satisfaction 
individual. Out of a skilful manipulation 
lies arises a sense of humor and also of 
[he latter can be anti-social as well as so- 
it it accomplishes the same thing—namely, 
S ie pays attention to you.) 
should the parent do? Obviously such 
suld be fostered. If the child is scolded for 
5 y saying at the dinner table, when every- 
iking to everyone else and leaving him out 
I saw a giraffe up a telephone pole today,’ 
be disappointed, rebuffed and discour- 
On the other hand, if everything he says of 
vinative nature is heralded with acclaim, 
“never exert himself beyond an infantile 
Some story-telling adults have never out- 
he infantile stage of being show-offs. 
parents should foster such lies in the 
Humor should be a part of the atmosphere 
\ home. A continuous probing ae 
e “truth,” “evidence,” “Who told you? 
| t believe it,” etc., discourages children and 
: t n into the self-righteous, utterly prosaic, 
iblv dull mediocrities that most of us are. 
\ st be so, when you consider the kind of 
ment that we pay to attend. 
c simple matter to learn to lie fantastic- 
skilfully. There are definite rules to be 
i. One must surround oneself with the 
ere of the truth. The listener must be 
n a quandary—“Is this true or isn’t it?”— 
e must always be a clue, a flag as it were, 
ite that “this is going to be a whopper.” 
\ Kle in the eve, a bland expression, or a 
widdle of a finger is enough. Obviously, 
e subtle the clue, the more delicious the 





































Lie of Loyalties 


nird kind of lie is called the “Lie of Loyal- 
s tvpe derives from the second kind. Just 
sant to get as much attention as we can 
st people, it is essential that we feel very 





ise ‘ a few. We must feel that we belong to 
‘ ill group, perhaps to a few groups. The 


the club, the congregation, the school- 
e nation, etc. Because fear is latent in us 
since the intimacy with others helps to 
s fear to some extent, such belonging 1s 
ve to our peace of mind. And so we must 
les2 groups to which we belong from the 
outsiders. We must learn to keep our 
tc avoid prying, to defend our col- 
nd so we learn to distort to demonstrate 
and protect our loved ones. 
cOurtesv, Or manners, is a_ traditional 
s. Some one bumps into you; he says, 
id vou say, “Oh, it’s quite all right.” 
oes On smoothly. . He really thought, 
my way, you interfering clod”:; vou 
Of all the clumsy dolts.” But if you 
sald a vou thought, there would 


t fight, bitter feelings, loss of time and 














n the course of sophistic: ition, if not 
Nanners grew and became accepted 
ss, they are o ‘finitely hypocritical in 
-erhaps the worl ld, some 
be peopled by strictly socially honest 
ot now—not at present! And so we 
uldren to say “please” and “thank 
ler they mean it or not, and to say to 
stess, “[ have had a nice time at your 
her they would have given their eye- 


» have be and so on. 


in instances. 





en there at all 





E. BLATZ is Professor of Psychology 
tor of the Institute of Child Study at 
ersity of Toronto. 
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The family is a close-knit, valuable, potentially 
pleasant social unit. We must train our children 
to protect its sanctity—against the inroads of 
outsiders. In the family circle we can take our 
hair down, which we would not do in public. 
A description of such an episode would embar- 
rass and humiliate us. So we tell our children 
that what happens in the home “is our own busi- 
ness.” It is amazing how quickly children Jearn 
this technique of loyalties, especially if the group 
deserves it. Later on loyalties conflict, and then 
it is difficult for the child. He makes many mis- 
takes. Parents should be very careful not to insist 
that children, especially adolescents, violate 
the loyalties that they are developing outside 
the home. There need be no difference in the 
fundamental ethic of these various groups so that 
there is a deep conflict (although this situation, 
unfortunately, may arise) but the details of group 
activities should not be wormed out of the child. 
He (or she) is beginning to enjoy the more or 
less childish pleasures in exemplified 
at a more mature chronological age, but not any 
more mature socially, in the “secret” 
of their male parents. 


secrets 


societies 


Lies and the Diplomat 


Thus, in our culture, ambassadors are trained 
to lie loyally for their country, advertisers for 
their clients (hov disappointed one is to discover 
that you do not get a beautiful girl in a scanty 
bathing suit with the purchase of a—whatever it 
is that is so advertised). And believe it or not, 
these lies of loyalty are part of every orthodoxy. 
(Which one actually serves the truth—unless it 
be our own?) 

And so parents must train children in the white 
lies of their cultur2. It is a long arduous task 
requiring forbearance, patience and soul-search- 
ing. The one thing to remember is that to belong 
to a group is essential and the inte 2grity of that 
group is paramount. Now, I feel, that the reader 
is asking himself, “Is there no kind of lie that is 
reprehensible? Are all lies inevitable or good?” 

We now come to the fourth and last kind 

The “Lie of Self-Protection” 

Such a lie is used when a person is seeking to 
avoid the consequences of his behavior. “Did 
vou spill the ink?” ... “No, the cat must have 
done it.” Tkus the child tries to avoid an- 
ticipated punishraent, disapproval or scolding. 

These lies are 10t nice. We are disturbed when 
our children show this kind of behavior. What 


“LIE of fantasy” may be beneficial in stimulat- 
ing imagination; but not in “Boy-&-Wolf” fable. 


—Robert Lawson ‘‘Aesop's Fables’’ (Heritage Press) 
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are we to do about it? What is the cause beneath? 

We are not born with a sense of justice, a 
feeling of integrity nor a knowledge of what is 
good. All of these we derive from our experiences 
as we grow u;>. From our earliest years we Jearn 
that oe is a consequence following everything 
we do. We begin to evaluate these consequences. 
Some 7 “eta appear logical, reasonable and 
tair. These terms themselves, and their mean- 
ings, must, of course, be learned too. And some 
consequences we judge as capricious, unfair, 
unwarranted and hence unacceptable. Out of our 
experiences we develop a feeling of fair play, of 
inevitability, of acceptance—or—of their oppo- 
sites. If we feel that the consequences are unfair, 
we are justified, our own thinking, in avoiding 
them by any means our intelligence submits 

Thus, a child does not use a lie of self-pro- 
tection from pure cussedness, nor an inborn 
deceitfulness, but from the kind of treatment he 
has received from his environment, social and 
physical. So, if a child lies to a parent, he has 
lost faith in that parent some way, somewhere. 
And obviously that faith cannot be restored by 
egg the child for his reaction to injustice 
(as he thinks). 

What is a parent to do? First, withhold the 
sentence. Secondly, ask this searching question, 
“What have I done to make my child feel that 
1 am unfair?” There must be an answer to this 
question, and having gleaned it, then the obvious 
task is to change the method of discipline. It may 
be too harsh, too capricious, too lenient, too 
demanding, lacking in understanding, but there 
must always be a definite reason for lying. 

In a class where there is copying—a form of 
self-protective lie—this pattern can be eliminated 
almost overnight by getting rid of competitive 
eXamination, which are, of course, manifestly un- 
fair because all children are not born equally in- 
telligent to begin with. If the parents would only 
realize that such lies are a product of their own 
treatment of their children, and that faith and 
trust are not given to parents because they are 
parents but only if they deserve such a return, 
then these lies would disappear from the reper- 
toire of their children’s behavior. Try it! 

And thus we have indicated the four chief 
types of lie. The psychological is inevitable—be 
lenient; the lie of fantasy is wholly desirable— 
foster it; the lie of loyalty is socially imperative— 
teach it; and rs lie of self- protection is prevent- 
able—avoid it. It is all just as simple as that. 


HUMOROUS use of “Lies of fantasy” were treat- 
ed by Shakespeare, through the immortal Falstaff. 
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Where Two Dominions Are Near to War 


Kashmir Deadlock Fails to Yield to Commonwealth Conference Mediation 


India, Pakistan Pour Half of Budget Into Arming Against Each Other 
by O. M. Green 
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Mentor Doffs His Mantle 


He Put College in Everyone’s Reach 
As Director of University Extension 


by Hal Tracey 


AN RNEST young man steps into 
»ffice in Simcoe Hall, at the 
ty of Toronto. From behind 
a kindly, placid man with 
hinning hair waves him to 
he young man takes a deep 
nd begins. 
nt to take a course,” he says. 
be a course in anything from 
Management to Astronomy. 
sly of the white-haired man 
substantially the same for 
30 years. “How many peo- 
you know who would be in- 
n taking the same course?” 
young man can round up 
seople, and the course seems 
cal one, a series of subjects is 
yn, and the course begins. 
ime scene has been re-enact- 
eds of times in the office of 
James Dunlop, Director of 
Extension for the Univer- 
Toronto, since he first took 
post in 1920. Thirty years 
he prepares to step down 
post, he can look back with 
n on a job well done. 
sands of people have been 
to. greater knowledge and 
proficiency in their work by 
op through university exten- 
ses. During his long tenure 
he has had only one course 
money. And it was begun 
was absent from his office 
r-week period due to illness! 
ne of his principles. says Dr. 
that education should pay 
vay, and his university exten- 
irses have done just that 
terest falls off and courses 
they are dropped. They 
S are re-instated at a later 
iterest again becomes appar- 


ly Background 


) 


inlop himself is of Scottish 
which may in part explain 
clal success. He is the eldest 
hildren, and the last of the 
ibers of his family to retire. 
brothers, one formerly a 
nager, the other a_ high 
icher, already have ceased 
pations. He has six sisters 
ves a man of 70 do after he 
Most take a good long rest. 
YI Dunlop. He plans a va- 
two weeks, and then he in- 
t1unch out again. 
lot sure yet whether he will 
isiness, Or some other form 
on work, but he does not 
be idle. Looking much 
han his almost threescore 
ten, Dr. Dunlop is. still 
energetic. 
:uon to university extension 
handled Varsity’s publicity 
luring the early days. It has 
taken off his hands due to 
ndous increase in extension 
iring the war years he man- 
University of Toronto Press. 
he first took over, the trend 


towards adult education was just be- 
ginning, says Dr. Dunlop. Teachers 
were learning that with a Bachelor 
of Arts degree taken during the sum- 
mer months, they could improve both 
their teaching and their salaries. 

Then, shortly after he began his 
work, a group of farmers came to 
Dr. Dunlop. They wished to take a 
course, not in farming, but to in- 
crease their general knowledge. It 
would fill in time in the winter 

They assured Dr. Dunlop _ that 
about 50 farmers would show up for 
the course. When the day came for 
the course to begin, the farmers be- 
gan pouring in. They quickly over- 
flowed the room which had been set 
aside for them, and were transferred 
to Convocation Hall. When all heads 
were counted, there were 279 


People’s Choice 


After this flying start, the courses 
caught on, and more and more 
groups began asking Dr. Dunlop to 
arrange studies for them. The direc- 
tor has always let popular demand 
govern the selection of courses, and 
the department has never tried par- 
ticularly to “push” any course. The 
department does not go into compe- 
tition with other universities and in- 
stitutions. If a course can easily be 
obtained elsewhere, Dr. Dunlop re:- 
sons, there is no point in his depart- 
ment offering a similar course. 

Dr. Dunlop intends to continue 
living in Toronto following his re- 
tirement. He is married, for the sec- 
ond time, following the loss of his 
first wife in 1942. Evaleen, his sec- 
ond wife, is a well-known contralto 
They have no children. 

He says he will be “delighted to 
retire,” although he expects to miss 
his work, which has become part of 
his life. However, he has known all 
along, he says, that he would have to 
retire at 70, which age he reaches in 
June. This is in accordance with uni- 
versity regulations. 

The larger percentage of the people 
coming to him, says Dr. Dunlop, 
have been, like the first farmers, seek- 
ing knowledge for its own sake. For 
instance, of the 10,022 students who 
took courses during the last session, 
1949-50, more than half were in this 
category The others were seeking 
specialized training which would help 
them with their work. 

Ups and downs in attendance at 
the university extension 
closely parallel those in regular uni- 
versity attendance, says Dr. Dunlop 
Attendance at the courses has almost 
always been about the same as that 


soloist. 


courses 


at the university itself, once they real- 
ly got underway. The best year was 
the 1948-49 term, when enrolment 
was more than 13,000. 

The depression had little effect on 
enrolment, says Dr. Dunlop. But 
during the war, he remembers, there 

: Photo by Nott and Merr 
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Two Years Make Tradition 


THE INTENSE and enthusiastic: response to last year’s Opera Festival in 
Toronto from the ten capacity audiences who attended the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre performances has prompted a second festival to begin Feb. 8. Three 
operas are to be performed: “Faust,” “The Marriage of Figaro” and “Madame 
Butterfly.” The Festival is again under the artistic direction of Herman Geiger- 
Torel and the musical direction of Nicholas Goldschmidt. Gweneth Lloyd, 
founder and director of the Winnipeg Ballet, has created original choreography 
for “Faust” and “The Marriage of Figaro.” Settings for “Faust” and “Butterfly” 
have been designed by Hans Berenda: for “Figaro” by Eduard Loeffler. 


SOME of the performers in the three operas are (1) Jan Rubes as Mephisto 
and Mary Morrison as Marguerite in “Faust”; (2) Louise Roy (/.) as the 
Countess, Andrew MacMillan as Figaro, Marguerite Gignac as Susanna in “The 
Marriage of Figaro.” Principals in “Madame Butterfly”: Gilles Lamontagnes as 
Sharpless (3); June Kowalchuk as Cio-Cio San (4); Joan Hall as Suzuki (5). 
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W¥ATIONAL ROUND-UP 


special committee on election proce- 


Or‘ario: 

OUR U.S. CITY 
\\; sDSOR is the principal entry into 
¢. ada of United States tourists who 
annually to spend a few days or 
wo ss in this country. It is also the 
ipal exit from Canada for those 
( dians who visit the United States 
W the intention of making that 
try their permanent home. 
ficial figures of the 1950 Detroit 
cer us won’t be available until June. 
Bu it is Known they show almost 
on ‘hird of that city’s population is 
co. posed of native-born Canadians 


or rst generation offspring. 

troit proper (without taking in- 
to .ccount the suburbs which also 
ha. a large Canadian content) has a 
population of more than 1,800,000. 
[his means it has about 600,000 Ca- 
nacians, or people of Canadian ori- 


\ctually, the number would be 
er than that, if second or third- 


generations were counted, because 
the cross-border traffic has been 
g on for years. 

In other words, there are more 
pe of Canadian origin in Detroit 
than the population of any Canadian 


Montreal and 


city except Loronto. 
A there are about five times as 
man’ in Detroit, Michigan, as there 
are in Windsor, Ontario, just across 
the river. 

In the 1940 census Detroit’s Negro 
population took first place in respect 
to racial origin, with its Polish popu- 
lat second, and Canadians third. 


The Canadians have forged to the 
first position during the past decade, 
and many of them hold high posi- 
tions in the industrial, business and fi- 
nancial life of the city. 


Manitoba: 


POWER PLAN 
THE LEGISLATURE opened 1951 


session Feb. | with at least three ma- 
Jo oblems scheduled to go before 


the embers before they complete 
the ibors sometime around Easter. 
Re-organization of the province's 
hydro-electric industry is a big head- 
ac scheduled to be tossed into the 
lay { the MLA’s by the Provincial 
G nment. 
other two major problems are 


ce eration of draft legislation 
fr Ottawa to empower the prov- 
In © impose an indirect sales tax 
al ie question of providing salary 
Ir ses for disgruntled provincial 
Cc ervants. 

‘e years ago a one-man royal 
cc ssion under Dr. T. H. Hogg, 
re nended establishment of a pro- 
V power monopoly, including 
g ment purchase of the privately 
( ‘ Winnipeg Electric company 
‘ city-owned City Hydro power 
¢ ny. The report also made an 
a live recommendation which 
n come the basis of government 
Pp That plan would involve es- 
ti ment of a compulsory power 
p nder provincial auspices. 


THE LABEL 
ONAL use of political party af- 
os next to names of candidates 
vincial election ballots was ap- 
! by the Manitoba legislature’s 





dure. The recommendation will be 
made to the assembly of the house 
which opened Feb. 1. 

The committee will also recom- 
mend to the legislature that empioy- 
ers be required to assure employees 
three consecutive hours for voting 
during polling hours as provided in 
the fedey>Lalegtian act: that reminder 
with her: a policy which would not 
force German rearmament so fast as 
to frighten the French, the Poles and 
the Czechs and give the Soviets the 
best propaganda line yet to line up 
their own people behind them; a 
policv which is. still willing to talk 
with the Chinese and with the Soviets. 
while we build up strength.—W.W’. 


IKE BOOSTS MORALE 


Frankfort. 

EVERYWHERE in Europe General 
Eisenhower, commander of the North 
Atlantic defence forces, was greeted 
as a returning hero—except in Ger- 
many, where his reception was reserv- 
ed. Yet, when the General left here. 
to report to President Truman _ his 
views on Western defence, the Ger- 
man attitude had begun to change. 
Many Germans have jumped at the 
chance offered by the General to “let 
bygones be bygones”. 

This may turn out to be the great- 
est achievement of General Eisen- 
hower in ram 7 
cedented 
more divi 
day than 
tour of st 
lreaty c 
clow of 
among tl 
ern Bure 
the visit 

Thess 


Wrote a 
General 
bership 
peoples, 








—International 


this, of retreat before enemy “hordes.” 
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CONFIDENCE has spread in Europe by tour of Eisenhower 


political expediency. However, there 
is enough left of the human warmth, 
the honesty and convincing inten- 
tions to impel burying the past and 
taking the proffered hand with appre- 
ciation and new hope”. 

While General Eisenhower's visit 
to Europe was primarily a morale 
booster, it may also have practical 
influence, although there is a tendency 
now to stress the tremendous prob- 
lems that remain to be faced. 

For example, in Paris, he appar- 
ently was able to recruit General 
Alfonse Pierre Juin, considered by 
many the ablest French general of 
the dav. to his staff as a deputy. And 

—_ x 


Cc \ 
q }r Y 


was described as a “tonic 
Scandinavian countries, came similar 
reports. In Rome, where the Commu- 
nists had organized an abortive dem- 
onstration, General Eisenhower was 
hailed as a “humanist” rather than 
as a soldier. In that capital it was 
pointed out that the Communists had 
to restrict themselves to shouting for 
peace and more than a few of them 
went out of their way to explain they 
bore no ill-will for the General per- 
sonally. 

But in these capitals the reception 
for General Eisenhower, hero of the 
war, the reactions must 
have been foregone conclusions. It 
was in Germany where he met his 
greatest task, arriving as he did among 
a people to whose military forces he 
had administered a_ terrible 
among a people engaged in as great 
a debate as the one which is raging 


EP LUate crew 


victorious 


defeat, 


—Internationce 


shown with Monty. 


in the United States, for just as Amer- 
icans are arguing as to the extent and 
disposition of their contribution to 
Western defence, so are the Germans 
arguing whether they should make 
any contribution at all. 

General Eisenhower made an effort 
to win over the Germans. Upon his 
arrival he said he was willing to let 
bygones be bygones. He distinguished 
very carefully between the bulk of 
“treedom-loving” Germans and the 
Nazis and Hitlerites whom he had 
set out to destroy during the war 
Perhaps his greatest bid for German 
goodwill was the statement he issued 
on his departure 

“As | told the Chancellor and the 

en with whom I spoke 


HOOVERISM has found but a small 
minority of backers in U.S. Congress 
last night”. said General Eisenhower, 
“I have come to know that there is 
a real difference between the regular 
German soldier and officer and Hit- 
ler and his criminal group. For my 
part. I do not believe that the Ger- 
man soldier as such lost his honor 
The fact that certain individuals com- 
mitted in war dishonorable 
acts reflects on the individuals con- 
cerned and not on the great majority 


of German soldiers and officers” 


certain 


At the reception Chancellor \de- 
nauer asked the Supreme Comman- 
der: “Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 

The reply: “The only German 
word I know ts ‘Eisenhower’ ” 
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the welfare agencies. Until they do, 
re said, the welfare groups can’t do 
the complete jobathev’re trving to do 


and capable of doing 


@® lIrade Minister C. D. Howe told 
Vancouver Citv Council he couldn't 
assure the city enough steel to build 
the city’s new Granville bridge over 
False Creek flats. And Mavor Fred 
Hume announced flatly that the work 


won't be started until he can get such 





Years Make Trac 


THE INTEN 


Quebec: 
HORSE’S MOUTHPIECE? 


IS THERE anv difference between a 
newspaper Which disseminates general 
news. including the results of horse 

d one which prints racing re- 
details pertaining to 


the Sport of kings and very little else? 


races, 
sults and othe! 


Last week, after thinking over the 


Matter for fortnight, Montreal's 








a 
hief decided that. in the 


Cae 





eves of the law, there is no difference. 
Accordingly he dismissed a complaint 
filed by the city against Sam Feldman, 
owner of the Peel Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of the Daily Turf, Sports and 
Ticker Flashes. 

Said Recorder Roland Paquette: 

The accused uses telegraph appa- 
ratus like that used by Montreal's 


principal newspapers. This allows him 
to receive news in the quickest possi- 
ble way: the same news that is trans- 
mitted to daily new 





and-entbusiastic response to last year’s Opera Festival in 
ee iwxskarity “alidiehices who attended the Royal Alexandra 






“Butterfly” 
ard Loeffler. 


as Mephisto 
(/.) as the 
nna in “The 
@amontagnes as 
s Suzuki (5). 












But the big point in the case. the 
Recorder thought, was the fact that 
the crown had not proved to his s tis. 
faction, as required by the Crinjinal 
Code, that the accused’s intention jp 
publishing said information was ‘hat 
same be used by bookmakers. 

Since the matter is one which has 
bothered civic 4law enforcement ff 
cials for some time, it is likely ‘ha; 
they will launch an appeal agains 
judgment. 

In the meantime, however, \ 
real’s eight’) English and Frevch 
language newspapers do not appear 
to be worried about publishing ra. ing 
results 


@ If the Montreal Metropolitan (om. 
mission—final judge in all such }jat- 
ters— agrees, the Mayor of Montreal 
North and five of the suburb’s alder- 
men will carve a niche for themse! ves 
in the town’s history. 

Last week, at a Commission meeting, 
town officials requested permission to 
re-name six of the municipality's 
Streets. 

The new names, they  sugyvest, 
should be Dufresne, Ouellette, Dolan, 
Chalifoux, Chartrand and Gervai 
after Mayor G. Dufresne, Alderman J 
Ouellette . . . and so on. 

[he Commission, noting that elec: 
tions Were coming up soon, has ap- 
pointed an engineer to study the 
matter and to file a report . . . in due 


course. 


Newfoundland: 


AIRLIFT FACELIFT 


GANDER Airport, which was taken 
over by the Ministry of Transport 
following Newfoundland’s union with 
Canada, Is to have several of its 
ways lengthened in early spring. [his 
will enable any of the newer type and 
mammoth planes to land at the 
“crossroads of the world.” H. A 
Pattison, Airport Manager, has 
nounced that the job will be st 
in the spring. Gander will contint 
receive and clear planes even di 
the repair period because the job 
not be on all runways at the 
time. The principal strip, know 
the north-south strip, will be the ‘rst 
to receive an additional lengt! 
2,000 feet to its present 6,000. 
A new terminal building is also 
templated but will not be built ir 
diately, says Mr. Pattison. This wi. be 
more commodious than the pre-ent 
allied terminus where French, Di 
British, Canadian, Scandinavian ind 
American airplanes have branch ot 
fices. Gander is now almost an in| .nd 
town wholly supported by air tr. fic 


rs 


@ The current influenza epide nic 
may be a real threat to the healt’ o! 
residents in the new province. W ile 
St. John’s had only a few cases, G nd 
Falls, the inland paper town, last \ ek 
reported more than 200 and the lis 
ease seemed to be spreading. he 
Provincial Health Department ‘es 
patched a laborstory assistant 10 
Grand Falls to check up on the \ rus 
and send samples to Ottawa in the 
hope that preventive measures c uld 
be instituted at once. It is not known 
if the Newfoundland type of “flu » 4s 
serious as the malady hitting the ¢ nit 
ed Kingdom and Europe. 
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PESSIMISM PASSING 


Stand in Korea, Rearmament Surge 
Plus Ike’s Tour Build Confidence 


i:i!— PESSIMISM, amounting in 
5 quarters to defeatism, of the 


two months is now passing, with 
s talk of enemy “hordes” which 
sould never hope to match surg- 
igainst us in Asia and perhaps 
iv moment in Europe. These 
des” do exist, in China and in 
Russia, but it has been clear for 
sone time that both the numbers and 
fighting quality of those which 
actually sent into Korea were 
tly exaggerated in the Tokyo 
communiques. : 
ihe engagements of the past few 
M s have shown what determined, 
M irmed troops can do against 
and the Western capitals now 
a more reasoned view as to the 
hoood of the men in Moscow 
Peking risking everything that 
d be involved in an all-out war. 
lust as the successes of the offen- 
sive-defensive fighting introduced in 
Korea by the new UN field com- 
der, General Ridgway, have 
stilled the big evacuation flap of De- 
C ver, So the plans for a vast Amer- 
rearmament plan have boosted 
¢ dence in the United States and 
ghout the free world, and quiet- 


e e Hooverist talk of a cutting of 
\ can commitments abroad. 

this better atmosphere the as- 
S tion that the Soviets may launch 


out war this year or next is not 
idily accepted. Arguments such 
se presented by Edward Crank- 
n the last two numbers of Sar- 
NIGHT, on the weaknesses of 
Soviets and their more likels 
is of working against us, are 
hearing. 
possibilities of a more flexible 
Which could still avert World 


Ill are re-emerging, a policy 





I IMISM stemmed from scenes like 


which would hesitate before forcing 
Communist China full into Russia’s 
arms by carrying on a “limited” war 
with her: a policy which would not 
force German rearmament so fast as 
to frighten the French, the Poles and 
the Czechs and give the Soviets the 
best propaganda line yet to line up 
their own people behind them; a 
policv which is. still willing to talk 
with the Chinese and with the Soviets. 
while we. build up strength.—W.W. 


IKE BOOSTS MORALE 


Frank fort. 

EVERYWHERE in Europe General 
Eisenhower, commander of the North 
Atlantic defence forces, was greeted 
as a returning hero—except in Ger- 
many, where his reception was reserv- 
ed. Yet, when the General left here, 
to report to President Truman_ his 
views on Western defence, the Ger- 
man attitude had begun to change. 
Many Germans have jumped at the 
chance offered by the General to “let 
bygones be bygones”. 

This may turn out to be the great- 
est achievement of General Elisen- 
hower in the first weeks of his unpre- 
cedented command. There are no 
more divisions in Western Europe to- 
day than when he began his strenuous 
tour of study of twelve North Atlantic 
Treatv capitals. But he has left a 
warmth and confidence 
among the nervous peoples of West- 
ern Europe that was highlighted by 
the visit to Germany. 

“These and other friendly words”, 
wrote a German editor, referring to 
General Eisenhower's offer of mem- 
bership in the community of Atlantic 


glow. of 


peoples, “may have been dictated by 


International 


this, of retreat before enemy “hordes.” 
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—Internationa 


CONFIDENCE has spread in Europe hy tour of I isenhow er, shown with Monty 


political expediency. However, there 
is enough left of the human warmth, 
the honesty and convincing inten- 
tions to impel burying the past and 
taking the proffered hand with appre- 
ciation and new hope”. 

While General Eisenhower's visit 
to Europe was primarily a morale 
booster, it may also have practical 
influence, although there is a tendency 
now to stress the tremendous prob- 
lems that remain to be faced. 

For example, in Paris, he appar- 
ently was able to recruit General 
Alfonse Pierre Juin, considered by 
many the ablest French general of 
the day, to his staff as a deputy. And 
although the intention of the French 
National Assembly has been clear, 
it is nevertheless interesting that it 
was during General Eisenhower's 
visit that final action was taken On a 
record military budget. 


Hailed as a “Humanist” 


In London General Eisenhower's 
visit was deemed important because 
it paved the way for the British re- 
irmament drive, a program that calis 
inevitably for more austerity The 
people of Britain, through years ot 
common cause and close association, 
bear great respect for General Eisen- 
hower. Manv observers in London 
felt that his visit would help to stimu 
late some of the members of the Gos 
ernment to vigorous action 

In Lisbon, the General's “charm” 
was described as a “tonic”. From the 
Scandinavian countries, came similar 
reports. In Rome, where the Commu- 
nists had organized an abortive dem- 
onstration, General Eisenhower was 
hailed as a “humanist” rather than 
as a soldier. In that capital it was 
pointed out that the Communists had 
to restrict themselves to shouting for 
peace and more than a few of them 
went out of their way to explain they 
bore no ill-will for the General per- 
sonally 

But in these capitals the reception 
for General Eisenhower, hero of the 
victorious war, the reactions must 
have been foregone conclusions. It 
was in Germany where he met his 
greatest task, arriving as he did among 
a people to whose military forces he 
had administered a terrible defeat, 
among a people engaged in as great 
a debate as the one which is raging 


in the United States, for just as Amer- 
icans are arguing as to the extent and 
disposition of their contribution to 
Western defence. so are the Germans 
arguing whether they should make 
any contribution at all. 

General Eisenhower made an effort 
to win over the Germans. Upon his 
arrival he said he was willing to let 
bygones be bygones. He distinguished 
verv carefully between the bulk of 
“treedom-loving” Germans and the 
Nazis and Hitlerites whom he had 
set out to destroy during the war 
Perhaps his greatest bid for German 
goodwill was the statement he issued 
on his departure. 

“As I told the Chancellor and the 
other gentlemen with whom I spoke 





Ww f Continental D vy Ma 
HOOVERISM /ias found but a small 
minority of backers in U.S. Congress 





! 


last night’, said General Eisenhower, 
“| have come to know that there is 
a real difference between the regular 
German soldier and officer and Hit- 
ler and his criminal group. For my 
part, I do not believe that the Ger- 
man soldier as such lost his honor. 
The fact that certain individuals com- 
mitted in war certain dishonorable 
acts reflects on the individuals con- 
cerned and not on the great majority 
of German soldiers and officers” 

At the 
nauer asked the Supreme Comman- 
der: “Sprechen Ste Deutsc h?” 

he reply “The only German 
word I know ts ‘Eisenhower’ ” 


—OFNS 


reception Chancellor Ade- 
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—— ee te 
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ROUGH AND NARROW 


Acheson’s Path Between Demands of Congress 
And Fears of America’s Friends and Allies 


TI \DMINISTRATION is finding 
th th between its critics at home 
r s allies abroad a rough and 
- one. As it has had impressed 
vith greater force almost every 
cently, during the UN discus- 
; a cease-fire for Korea and a 
- istern Conference, the policies 
would mollify its critics at 
would alienate its allies and 
while the policies which 
satisfy its allies would infuriate 

estic critics. 
fortunate, in this situation, that 
in Korea is going much bet- 
er the new command of Gen- 











—Wide World 
‘TABLE is the role of Secre- 
State Acheson in trying to 





Congress he is “standing 
while persuading U.S. 
is not being “belligerent.” 


say, and the pressure for a 
F ; var’ with China to conserve 
i shore up the Far East 
withdrawal from Korea is 





, ence has built up rapidly, in 
and in Korea, during the 
ght of successful counter- 
e U.S.-UN forces can stay 
: good account of them- 
1d this change in the for- 
is, In turn, making the 
mmunists more amenable 
n. It is just possible that 
eson could now persuade 
nd the public that he would 
iting trom. strength, which 
g lifferent thing from begging 
to stop chasing you when 








the run. 
same time. with the reaction 
te) «British and Canadian 
allies the 





its. the closest 


the latest 


cease-fire pro- 
Acheson must do some- 
America’s friends 


igerently determined 


Xe 





nd even widen the con- 





flict, and to turn down all possibili- 
ties of peace. 

It is on that word “peace” that the 
real dispute hinges. The State De- 
partment’s attitude up to now has 
been that there was no real prospect 
of peace in the UN’s dickering with 
Peking, but only of appeasement 
which would encourage further Chin- 
ese Communist aggression. Washing- 
ton ideas seem to be fixed on the les- 
sons of the 1930’s, when failure to 
stand up to Japan’s aggression from 
the start led down the long slippery 
trail to all-out war. 

These ideas ran smack into those 
propounded by India, as the leader 
of what its members call the concili- 
ation bloc, but many Americans view 
as the appeasement crowd. These 
ideas were put in the most concise 
form yet by Mr. Nehru, just before 
he left Paris. 

Nehru does not believe that Com- 
munist China is imperialistic, but ‘s 
concerned mainly with carrying out 
its own revolution. And—really the 
main point at issue these many 
months—he insists that Communist 
China is not interested in serving 
Soviet Russian designs, that it fee's 
independent of Russia because it re- 
ceived little help in its revolution, and 
is only working closely with Russia in 
the interests of its own security. 

Nehru) sees Communist China's 
tone moderating, and her intervention 
in Korea lessening, and believes 
therefore that, if the present »>ad- 
tempered diplomacy could be set 
aside, there is an opportunity for a 
settlement which would turn Com- 
munist China’s energies to her own 
reconstruction and remove the ‘hreat 
of war from a large area of the Fa 
East. In the long run, Nehru does 
not believe that a large and racially 
conscious nation like the Cninese, 
with their old antipathy to all foreign- 
ers, can come under Russian domin- 
ation, unless we force them to seek 
their security with Russia. 

The basic decision, as will be seen, 
which still remains to be taken over 
China hangs on a judgment as to 
whether or not she is already wholly 
committed to the Soviet cause and to 
Soviet domination. The view that she 
is sO committed has been growing in 
recent months. But many who urge 
the contrary have never given up 
warning that there is everything to be 
lost and nothing to be gained by tag- 
C as an enemy, 


ging her irrevocably 
under the concept of an ideologica 
all Communist states 

handling 


] 


War against 

With time and 
they believe that she must see in the 
end, as Tito did, that it is Russia 
which is encroaching on her inde- 
pendence and her territory, and that 


greatly needs in re 


careful 


the assistance she 


construction and development can 


only come trom the West 
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dollar-saving, comfort-giving Radiant VORTEX Fire 


EAT quickly fills your home when you 
have an Iron Fireman Vortex oil bur- 
ner. The Iron Fireman Radiant Vortex fire 
is a whirling, bowl-shaped flame that acts 
directly on the heating surfaces of your 
furnace or boiler. Flame reaches top 
operating efficiency within a few seconds. 
This quick-acting Iron Fireman Vortex 
oil burner uses fuel sparingly. It operates 
economically with a supersensitive Iron 
Fireman thermostat—set to turn the bur- 
ner on or off with the slightest change in 
temperature 
This Radiant Vortex flame, sweeping the 
hearth and sidewalls of the furnace, is 


IRON 


Radiant Fire,’" 





EMAN 


something new and different in oil heating. 
Oil savings are a demonstrated fact 
thousands of Canadian homes. Mail Cou 
pon for full description of Iron Firem 
Radiant Vortex heating. 


VORTEX CONVERSION BURNER 


Turns vour present furnace 

or boiler into an efficient i 

oil heating plant. Unusual ‘ i 
tuel economy ts due to the ” 
bowl-shaped radiant fire we - 
located above the grate lin rh e# 
Whirling flame sweeps * = 


hearth and sidewalls 
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And va { liave been re ally shocked when Vou heard ot 
t Doctors sudden death when Johnny was only 16. Per- 
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n pas for Johnny = medical education 


was nobody’ fool. With his usual foresicht 
Life 


ished a Canada man to suggest a plan that 
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U.K. & COMMONWEALTH 


COALITION TALK 


Call for Mobilization of Churc)i|! 
Labor Supporters Join in the Move 


STRUCK 


Britain lately that 


more and more 


IT HAS 


people 
t t 


one of the 
country’s most valuable resources that 
needs mobilizing is Winston Churchill 
coalition government that 


Minister of De- 


Eden 


Talk of 
vould include him as 
fence. as well as Mr as Foreign 
Secretary in place of the ailing Ernest 


Bevin Nas 


WeRKS 





been growing steadily in 
recent 


Attlee 


Government 


true that Mr 
that his L: 
on, and Mr. Aneurin Bevin. 
moved to the Ministry of Labor 


jas f¢- 


ibor 


Newly 


as gone further and asserted that 


‘there would be no way of creating 


ATTRACTIVE 
( ommonwealth mleel was 
Huggins, Prime 


‘ , > j 
ning colony of Sout Rhodesia 


new flere ' 








dissension in Britain more etfective 
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that this may come within a 
It would be no easy job for 

to be Mr. Churchill's 

though it that if | 

could fill the role it would be 

Clement Attlee. And there is 

possibility that Aneurin Bevan 

hold up the example of what ha 

to the Labor Party 

MacDonald went into a 

1931, and lead the Socialist let 

with all the i 

trouble whic 


supe 


is conceded 


When R 


coal) 


into Opposit lon 


tions of 1aDdOr 


hold. 


would 





MENTOR 


CONTINUED FROM 


were Many More Women studer 


The 
armed 
during the war through the (¢ 


Legion 


of course, tewer men 


were eXtended to the 
There were also cou 
Veterans after the war 

Dunk 
it, and 


in which he takes the greatest 


The course which Dr 


+ 


siders of + 


greatest bene 


is the course tor teachers work 


wards their BA 


degree. Appro» 


900 have won the coveted 
tlon in the 30 vears the ex 
course has been given, and & 


now actively engaged in work 
wards their degree 
Also active in other fie 
Dunlop Is at present Grand 1] 
of the Grand Lodge of Canada 
province of 
Order. He at one time held th 
of Grand Master in Ontari 
rank in Canada. He 
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Listen to 
“The Ford Theatre” 
Every Friday Night 
Dominion Network é 
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| NEW...4-5/ 
CHEVROLET 042s POWE 


FIRST Completely Automatic Transmission in tts Price Freld/ 





Yes. automatie driving — the greatest contribu- Chevrolet! And with POWERGLIDE com: 
the most powerful engine in Chevrolet histor 


— 105 h.p.! 


lriving ease in the history of the motor 


ear ean be vours now. in the 1951 Chevrolet 
with POW ERGLIDE*! Whether vou choose POWERGLIDE or con 
ventional transmission. your 195] Chevrolet is 


Now you can drive all day. touching nothing this vear more than ever. Canada’s largest ani 
x wheel. brake and accelerator! finest low-price car. Read about its feature- 
i h pedal ina POWERGI IDE then see vour Chevrolet dealer. 


| ’ g ” transmission an , engine tion mn De Luxe models at extra cost. 
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end Centre-Point D 


‘ wt ; > Making steering even easier 

Elmietes rend “ : : a 1 , : si it low speeds or while parking bevond comparison 

most m tal ets . vi gemerous head, leg and elbow room for six adu e in its price range in additional reason why more 
2 te people buy Chevrolets than any other car. 
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BREAKFAST FOR 


ADD to vour New Year’s resolutions 
a promise to eat bigger and_ better 
breakfasts so you'll be a smarter boss, 
housewite, scholar or whatever your 
chosen role. Add it to the list—and 
stick to it! 

Breakfast is the most Ignored Meal 
of the Day by the majority of us 
We're in a hurry to get to work o1 
school. Or we eat only toast and cot- 
don’t want anything 
because we muff the 


fee or juice 
else. Too bad 
chance to become a reasonable hu 
man being tor the day. Nutritionists 
and scientists take a dim view of 
skimpy breakfasts, urge us to change 
our ways. Behind their urging is a 
wealth of impressive facts which 
can't be passed over flippantly 

BRIEFLY, effect of a light breaktast 
or none at all on us is ( 


1) decreased 
mental alertness and work 


output 

(2) increase in muscle tremor . a 
measure of fatigue which figures in 
industrial accidents and also applies 
to home hazards. You can’t do yout 
best work on a short supply of fuel 
for the body. On the other hand, well 
breakfasted vou'll be pleasant, eth 
cient, relaxed and alert as a bird dog 
These facts are results of survevs 
done by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition Foundation and so on 


Consume one-third of the day's 
breaktast \ 


fruit 


food requirements ai 
basic breakfast pattern—fruit of 


juices; hot or cold enriched cerea 


with sugar and milk: bread or toast 
with butter; milk or cocoa 
Fruit or fruit juices gives” the 


metabolism (the chemical you) a 


much needed push into higher gear 


TWO: French toa 





vi 
Pe 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 








Fabry 
crisp bacon and red currant jelly. 
Also essential for growth and keeping 
the joints flexible. Cereals have a lot 
to offer (oatmeal is still tops) par- 
ticularly in the Vitamin B> family. 
Lack of this element contributes to 
[he proteins, 
Vitamin A 


found in cereals can't be recaptured 


fatigue end irritability 
iron, phosphorus and 


in other meals without overeating 
Milk. of course, contributes to bone 
building and repair. Bread, butter, 
rolls, wates and muffins supply the 
calories expended in energy. Grow- 
ing boys and active men and women 
need eggs or meat in addition. 

We ght reducers who skip or skimp 
breaktasts are due for disastrous re 
sults anemia, sallow and rough 
skin, circles under the eves plus 
sores. All caused by insufficient in- 
take of bread and cereals (the vita 
mins and minerals contained therein) 
Whether or not you eat breakfast 
vour weight does not vary. You do 
your most strenuous work in_ the 
morning and use up all the calories 


(the breakfast ones) that way 


THE PERSON responsible (house 


wife) for the task of seeing that the 
nation starts the dav right Is ver 
important. She should receive co 
operation from the family in various 
, t > 
ways (1) getting up when called (2 


mechanical appl 





manees 


attending to 


(toasters, etc.) when assigned to the 


iob (3) consuming what is served 
She herself should be privileged 
to drink a large glass of fruit juice 
yefore starting to prepare the mea 
Then after everyone has departed 
(cheerfully) she can relax with h 


} Lo _— 
howl ot porridge, coffee Cake col 


ind the morning pape! 
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WONDER BLOUSI 


WHITI 
NAVY 
TRIPLE 


a 





LINEN 


MINK op 


FEATURE 





classic shirt 


transformed three 


ways with jewellery, scarves. Blouse, 





Lillimar; gloves, Kayser; belt, Vogue; jewellery, Coro; hat, Piko, 


“Change-About” Fashions 


by Bernice Coffey 


WHAT YOU can do with a blouse, a dress, a 
suit, almost any piece of clothing you might 
name, is limited only by your imagination and 
eve for effect. In the simple terms of today, any 
woman can be equipped tor almost any need or 
occasion—and she need not be the owner of an 
“extensive wardrobe.” or an unlimited clothing 
allowance. ‘ 

That old cry, “But I haven't a thing to wear!” 
isn't legitimate any more if you have been alert to 
something that has been happening to fashions 
during the past few seasons. You will find, if vou 
look closely, that almost every other piece of 
wearing apparel being shown is designed to serve 
more than one purpose. Idea originated with top 
bracket designers—probably because so many of 
their smart clients were travelling by air and 


wanted to be encumbered with as little luggage 
as possible. ves 
So the jdea 
economy. 
Designers and manufacturers have taken the 
idea to their hearts. And the woman who has 


accumulated a drawerful of accessories knows 


stems trom convenience, not 





























what she is doing, too. Costume jewellery (bold 
and frankly fake); belts in all shapes and sizes; 
scarves (to wear at neck, over head, around 
Waist, tied at wrist, spilling out of a pocket); 
stoles (they're wearing them day and night), 
gloves (did anyone ever have too many?) can give 
the average costume as many lives as the pro- 
verbial cat. 

On this page we show examples of how vari- 
ous Canadian manutacturers have interpreted t 
change-about idea for the coming spring season 

The Wonder Blouse, shown at top of page, 
goes glamorous with the collar turned in to a 
plunging neckline, ropes of pearls and rhinestone 
pins, a striped scarf twisted to a sash at the waist- 
line. It goes active with rolled-up sleeves, a stud- 
ded cowhide belt and a paisley scarf tied in the 
newest Cassidy kerchief style. It goes shopping 
or to business in a demure manner, a polka-dotted 
scarf pinned neatly under the collar, a shining 
patent belt, crisp white gloves and hat. 

All these changes are rung on a classic sf ark- 
skin shirt with link cuffs, neat tailored colar, 
yoke shirring. And—to show that smartness iced 
not have a price tag on it—the b ouse 
sells for only four dollars! 

Evening elegance is not qualifi 
the fact that a dress can undergo pe son- 
ality changes. The dress shown at | it 1s 
a white linen sheath with butt ol 
glittering crystal, deep saddle pock: s.. 
for an evening of dancing in the -outh 
now, here in the summer. Brief \:alst- 
hugging jacket with wide-flung «pels 
transforms it into a cocktail dress 

A white crépe sheath evening g: \1— 
trimmed with mink dyed navy, © you 
please!—is companioned by a__ 0st 
hanging jacket trimmed in a simil. lav- 
ish manner. 

And, coming to daytime weal oth- 
ing will ever take the place of | Wel 


—Panda 


tailored three-piece costume. It giv.» you 
three complete costumes in one, aid the 
coat can be worn over outfits, toc. The 
costume illustrated here uses co: )d1né 
tion fabrics in pale blue and gre\ : 

Par in change-abouts is a suit mide 5) 
a Toronto house. Comes equipps _ 
three skirts, jacket and reversible \esk! 


and provides 21 changes of ¢ | 




















‘IBRARY POSITION | 
HEAD CATALOGUE LIBRARIAN 
ue iversity of Alberta. Library 


S 1 graduate with experience 
italoguing in college and/or 
ersity libraries. Beginning 

S y not less than $2800 plus | 
f-living bonus. Academic 
s; salary schedule. 36 hour 

one month's vacation. De- 
nental staff of 6. Apply to: 

T Librarian, University of Al- 

a, Edmonton, stating age, na- 

lity, qualifications and ex- 

nee, accompanied by a re- 
photograph and names and 
esses of three references 


wry, 1951. 











For a unique vacation... 


BED GM, eg TOE pop Gi 
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Woman of the Week: 
At Grant House 


by Leonora McNeilly 


SHE is typically English in manner, 
speech and traditions. And that is 
one of the many reasons why the wife 
of the Rev ous W. Sowby, Prin- 
cipal of Upper Canada College, fits 
so admirably into her surroundings. 
For Grant House, the Principal's 

: residence set in 

"p *. spacious college 

a ‘ grounds, has a 
charming old- 
world English at- 
mosphere of _ its 
own. 

Mrs. Sowby is 
no stranger to aca- 
demic surround- 
ings. Born in Lon- 
don, England, she 
attended Princess Helena College be- 
fore going on to Cambridge for a 
teacher's training diploma. She after- 
wards studied theology at St. Mar- 
garets Hall, Oxford. There, with a 
fellow student, she carried off a first- 
class honors’ degree, first time in 25 


years that such an honor had been 





MRS. C. W. SOWBY 


conferred upon a woman. 

Betore the teacher’s training di- 
ploma was put to practical use, how 
ever, she married the Rev. Cedric W 
Sowby in 1924. 

In her drawing room in Grant 
House. Mrs. Sowby talked about St 
Columba’s College six and a halt 
miles outside Dublin—where M1 
Sowby was Warden for 15 years 

Sketches of St. Columba and _ its 
environs hang on the drawing-room 
walls. A large e photograph of Eamon 
De Valera wan headed the govern- 
ment for almost their entire residence 
in Ireland stands on the mantelpiece 

But Mrs. Sowby, who took honors 
in her stride, amusedly admits fatlure 
to master Gaelic—and this in a col- 
lege where the pupil who shirked 
es 


was penalized to the extent of 


pounds—the teacher who failed 


teach it 24 periods a week of 45 min- 
utes each, forfeited his incremental 


salary trom the Government. 


THE Sowby’s are keenly interested 
in. Commonwealth — relations The 
vears in Eire had been happ/, pro- 
ductive ones but separation of Eire 
trom the Commonwealth made for a 
ready acceptance of the prottered 
appointment to Principalship ot | pper 
Canada College 

And now, in addition to her duties 
as chatelaine of Grant House and 
mother of three children (one son, 
two daughters), Mrs. Sowby still finds 
time for many outside activities 
Mornings she teaches Scripture at 
Bishop Strachan School. She is also 
in demand as a public speaker. lo 
rontonians have in this charming 
Englishwoman a platform speaker ot 
high cultural and intellectual attain 
ments 

Mrs. Sowby’s wide experience as 
Matron—and teacher in emergencies 

at St. Columba’s College, Was cit- 
ed by the Columban Centenary as “an 
Waluable aid to the smooth running 
of the ollege™. It will contribute 


much in the wide! sphere of Uppe 
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This 


pone bottle 





can help 


EERO SEO IONE 


you look 





years 





younger 
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Firmo-Lift 
treatment Lotion 


a revolutionary lotion 


that works against wrinkles, 


crepeyness and age lines! 


What other preparation can give you the age-defying 
action of Elizabeth Arden’s Firmo-Lift! It is unique; 
there is nothing else quite like it for double chin, heavy 
jowls, crepey neck skin, puffiness, surface lines. 
Firmo-Lift contains vital, restoring oils and other secret 
ingredients that help lift, firm, smooth, tighten and 
soften with incredible effect. Press it, mould it... up, 


up into your skin...and see what a difference it makes, 


$3.00 2 0z., $6.00 4 vz. 


htm Frid 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 


And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 





BERMUDA at its best.... 


cefpdene Manor 


SMITH’S PARISH—BERMUDA 


The most beautiful and complete waterfront estate in Bermuda, offers 
luxurious accommodations at moderate rates. Write direct for illus- 


trated booklet or consult your travel agent. 
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eirloom 
HEARTS AND FLOWERS for the party celebrating St. Walentine’s Day 
| Concerning Food: ning buffet. For the latter omit the 
consomme and ice cream 
| rs RED AND WHITE = tomato Consomme Melb 
EN on any te 
, eee - ee "= y or Pars! 
Reema Tg colors on St, Valentine’ oe 


<p : th fivgurines. fl a 
/ sence ~-_lhamaaaec ' , A Hot Buttered French Bre 
ame 


: 

‘ 

f = ee voce wt Wheat Gem Not = the came Blind 
hae. 

= 








‘a delicious, crrZ, by Louis and Dorothy Crera 
thin wagers | 


PEEK FREAN’S VITA-WEAT 





WMade by WWMakers of 
YL Famous Biseutts 


PEEK FREAN’S 2 caielentee 
1s wee | BEET ETT Wek Parle | 
f Ontario! navies Ss ONee H , 








ay 
seuxeepmpees 


Are you literally ‘on the spot?” 


| READ “HIVES AND HELPLESS RESENTMENT” 
| IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 











Tomato Consommé 


nbine equal quantities of can- 





ned consommé and tomato juice 
u the soup tin as a measure. Add 
cele salt, monosodium glutamate 
. ‘sp.) and 1 tbsp. minced onion. 
Hea to boiling, taste and reseason. 
Str before serving. 
Shr ~o Salad 
. four servings use 2 cups cold 
a coo: d or canned shrimp. Remove 
\\ bla -ein down the back but leave 
n the imp whole. Combine with 3 
tbs rench dressing and | cup finely 
d celery until ready to serve 


t dressing and arrange salad 
ng plate on a bed of shredded 
Border the salad with sprigs 
cress. Chopped stuffed olives 
2 and finely diced green pep- 
per tbsp.) can be mixed with the 


OU bs 


$a desired. Devilled eggs can 
als used to garnish the salad 
pla Serve with Curry Mayonnaise 
whic) is simply 1 cup mayonnaise 
con d with 1/3 to '2 tsp. curry 


pow more or less to taste). 





Swee‘neart Cake 





si ike a heart-shaped cake cut 
a feat pattern in cardboard and trim 

a ba iver cake to fit. Or use the 
© Be hea xed layer pans which are 
a For these use your favorite 

whit ke recipe which fills two 9” 


is. For marbled effect tint 
of the batter with 4-5 drops 
od coloring and swirl it in 
lv filled cake pans. 


5 


Decoration: 
Xe with almond cream filling 
with butter icing. If you're 
g the decorating tube here’s 
to lavish roses and _ senti- 
fill and frost cake with 
Se finute or boiled — frosting. 
ff of lace paper doilies 


e cake. 


rent. 


red and white pepper- 
nd cover the sides of the 
e an arrow on the top 


dragees and fill with 


Ke a “real” NoseL may of red 


leaves to place 


nd green 
before serving 
top of the cake outline a 
frosting with a vouitpies 
> red currant jellv. Cool 
and use to fill heart on 
ist spreading evenly. Sprinkle 
fe a round sides of cake and 


t around the jellv heart 


Ne Cream 


20 oz. tin red cherries 

Put cherries through 
per and let drain. Soften 
envelope) unflavored gela- 
up cold water. Heat | cup 
ce and 1 cup sugar and 
it threads when dropped 
yn (230°F on candy ther- 
: Beat 4 egg whites until 
stuff pour syrup mixture over 


wo fine stream beating con- 
sta issolve gelatine over hot 
— BA fold into egg white mix- 
oe TU fold in 2 cups heavy cream 
: = i, 1 tsp. lemon juice and 


pulp. Pour into one large 
Treezing trays. Freeze un- 
43 . thout stirring. —M.T.F. 
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A hundred years have passed since Queen Victoria 
EARLS COURT—I0 groups of trades, opened in London the first ‘Great Exhibition’ and 
represented by 700 exhibitors in ie. 
260,000 square feet of display area. revealed to the world the manifold ways in which a 
” , , x 
British enterprise and skill were pioneering to increase 3 
the ease and interest of life. For some time past, we 
| have been planning to celebrate this anniversary by 
| a Festival in which every aspect of British life will 
, } 
be on display. In particular, we are making the 1951 
OLYMPIA—In an area of 300,000 square = | = British Industries Fair an occasion for the world 
teet, over 1,000 exhibitors will display | } 
wide variety of their | . | > | 
. eee ee see the full extent of our recovery and our resources. 
Pana. Bo, We can promise that the B. I. F., like British Industry | 
) itself, will be bigger and better than ever. Over three | 
Hi; | thousand exhibitors from a hundred trade groups 
, ; a | 
| will put their latest and finest products on show. | 
an ee Few enterprising buyers will miss this unparalleled 
res =~ 
ee opportunity of seeing what Britain has now to offer. 
CASTLE BROMWICH —The section _ : ; i 
for Building and Heating, Electricity. Thousands have made early arrangements for their 
Engineering and Hardware, Exhib | a = 
rs isplay area: S¢ | * ° = 
oe aap usa aio) ~—s'|._ visit, so please make your reservations without delay. 
LONDON APRIL 30—MAY 11 BIRMINGHAM 
! 
INFORMATION about exhibitors, advance catalogues, special displays and facilities at the Fair can 
he obtained from the United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouve? 


or Winnipeg; or from the 





Imperial Trade Correspondent at St. John’s or Halifax 


A 
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...a beautitul dress that approaches evening with a touch of formality 


“and carefully blends subtle colour and Pretta ts Psd Cs into the very arta 


of the Season. From a collection of late-day frocks at Eaton's. 


ind eve 
urs nd « 
eel constr 
comfortab } As illustrated, one Pn oe size 12 


EATON’S.... CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Distaff: 
THIS “EVE” 


WOMEN can get into the ne 
at a Fruit Growers’ Conventio 
ness BC’s 62nd one in Vern 
hand was thé first woman eve 
voted a delegate. And a wor 
away with the award that m 
the best fruit grower in Ok. sag 
Valley. Delegate Mrs. F. Whir vorth 
Clarke owns and operates h 
orchard at Westbank, does h 
tractor driving. A Vancouver 
spent her childhood holidays 
father’s ranch near Hope. 
Winner of the “better fruit 
was Mrs. Louise Potter of Oli, 
the past five years, since the d 
her husband, Mrs. Potter has 
15-acre orchard. And winning 
is a family pastime. Nine-year 
Gale won the award for the b 
play of fruit by the son or d 
of a grower. And last year he 
won the “better fruit’ award 


@ Last week Montreal turned 
two important in-the-news pe 


First was Dr. 
Muriel Roscoe, 
Dean of Women at 
McGill Uni 
chosen as 
of the 50 Car 
girls who will vis 
Britain this sum 
mer as guests ot 
8 Canadian -bx W 
DR. MURIEL sian Garfield Westo 
Dr. Muriel is 
tive Nova Scotian; received 
from Acadia University, W e 
and Radcliffe College (Harvard). Bos 
ton. She was Botany Profes 
Acadia betore joining McGill 
1940. 

And a few days later Mo 
track and field star, Rosella Thorne 
crashed sports news 
by being named 
Canada’s outstand- 
ing athlete for 
1950. Rosella was 
a member otf Can- 
ada’s British Em- 
pire Games team 
and competed in 
hurdles, broad and 
high jumps And 
last year in the 
Quebec championships, she w 
events 


ROSELLA 7 


@ Something new was added 
mond wedding anniversary 
son, Saskatchewan. Sixty guesi 
a diamond-shaped guest regis! 
ded with rhinestones and tl! 
eratulated the diamond - bri 
oom, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 1) oma. 


® Reelected National Pres 
the Silver Cross Women ot 
was Mrs. W. H. Jacobs of [i 
the annual conference in M 


@® Quebec Province may not 
women the same civil ‘right 
sister provinces but anothe! 
has snaffled off an aldermani 

Mrs. Thomas Urquhart w: 
to the Municipal council in t 
of Pointe Claire and by a “tl 
majority. She's the fourth w 
hold such office in the Mont 
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Warning to PC’s (Junior Division) 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Progressive Conservative 
nts’ Federation recently held 
annual Convention. By ma- 
vote the meeting: (1) Called 
verall economic controls to 
ze prices and wages and 
er the threat of ‘runaway in- 

(2) Rejected compulsory 
y training for either perma- 
r reserve forces. (3) Favored 
ition by Canada of the 
nunist Government of China. 
isked that a system of con- 
ry national health be in- 
ited at once.” 


SAY, can a Party 


XISt, 
its Youth goes 
I onist? 


e of the Party’s 

nd labors 

e been playing round 
the next-door neighbors, 
orse—far worse 
yrawlers or drink- 


xt-door neighbors 
Socialist thinkers! 


good Conserva- 
will never 
te with a CCF’er. 
d Conservative will find 
e Party tie 
tie that binds, 
it on earth is a 
ror 
nt keep you home 
the one next door? 
e Conservative’s 
ndence 
be altered 
endments. 
Ss not waver 
tro, 
etly sticks 
status quo. 
may wildly 
id range, 
Ifastly still 
to change, 
tull well 
per tack 
tep forward 
step back. 
n emergency 


step left 
Step right.) 


OWS that rudely 
Inflation ; 
| to Bureau- 

in, 
rather not disclose 
gs, 

and-wages- 

s ceilings. 

erprise 
never jettison. 
Ss askance 
lized Medicine. 
his Maker 
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And his physician 

Take care of his physical 
Condition. 

And he rightly feels 

He would hesitate 

To entrust his digestion 
To the State. 

Such dreams and schemes 
Are beyond his venture. 
He prefers to pay 

For his (private) denture. 
His health he scorns 

To nationalize. 

Health is a private 
Enterprise. 
( Likewise, 
Of wealth 
Know Private Enterprise 
Is health.) 


the architects 


RED CHINA he will never 
Greet, 

Nor urge her to a 

Council Seat. 


He’d rather speak 
With a voice of thunder 
And pull the Council 


Seat 
Right from under ‘er. 
First to defend 


And first to attack, 
When China roars 
He roars right back. 


He’d back the Mother Country 
Gladly, 

But he doesn't 
Of Mr. Attlee. 
He loves Old England 
But thinks perhaps, 

The Country is running 
Under wraps. 

And foreign affairs 

Are at sixes and sevens, 
Because of the Attlees 
And the Bevins. 

He hopes that the next 
Political lurch’ll 

Restore things safely 

To Eden and Churchill. 


think much 


Pacifism 

Makes him ulcer-y. 
He'd like the Army 
Made compulsory. 


Unhappily his special truth 
Gets no response 
From the Party’s youth. 


Thus anger and 
Confusion rocks, 

A Party that’s pledged 
lo a paradox. 

And no one is able 
To settle, 
When Right is wrong, 

\nd Left is right. 

If the Left prevails, 

Then the Right must give, 
And alas for the 

Old-line Conservative. 

If the Right 
And the Left grows punier, 
Then what in the world 
Becomes of Junior? 


quite 


erows strong 
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1951—Festival of Britain yvear—is a great year to “Come 
to Britain”. Not only will you find the country in festive 
mood—with a fascinating programme of dramatic and 
musical events and exhibitions of and industry 
staged for your enjoyment at more than twenty centres 
throughout the land, but 

You'll find that devaluation has made Britain a thrifty 
land in which to vacation and shop . 

You'll find you can use all the gas you wish for your 
car, without rationing .. . 

You'll find you can eat without stint in 
restaurants—and without hardship to anyone 
You'll find friends eager to welcome you 
show you sights and scenes famous in history 
Make 1951 
See your travel agent today 


science 


hotels and 


eager to 


your year for making that trip to Britain. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


S 
2 


ee your Travel Agent or apply to 
72 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario ; or Room 


BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 


331, Dominion Square Building, Montreal. 


THE 


ee 
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WOW. Os OE hey 7.) 
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ee Suny 
Friday Night Broadcasts 
of the Toronto 
Symphony Pop Concerts 
over the Trans-Canada 
network of the CBC 


eh 


PLT eUL ae) ae et | 


fresh as a breath-of-Spring with its organdy flower trim. 


eu Soke a eee CLE 


The most complete bridal 


Bride's Week February 9th to the 1 8th. sandna euiot ane tel. 











SIMPSON STORES LOCATED IN: TORONTO, LONDON, MONTREAL HALIFAX, REGINA. MAIL ORDER HOUSES IN: TORONTO, 
REGINA, HALIFAX, VANCOUVER. ORDER OFFICES ANO AGENCIES FROM NEWFOUNDIAND TO BRITISH COLUMBIA 











THAT OLD WRIGGLE TEST 
SHOWS THEM UP AGAIN 


'HE wriggle test so far has been ap. 
plied only to junior audiences, but 
there is no reason why it shouldn't 
work just as well for adults. A theatre 
in which every seat was equipped 
with a wriggle-meter would be in a 
position to offer the studios some very 
valuable comment on their products, 

Such a_ gadget 
would be certain 
to record a high 
percentage of rest- 
less squiggles dur- 
ing the course of 
“September Af - 
far” There is 
plenty to beguile 
the eye and ear in 
this film, which 
lends consider- 
able travelogue material — Rome, 
Florence, Pompei and Capri—with a 
number of Rachmaninoff recordings, 
These, with side performances by 
Frangoise Rosay and Jessica Tandy, 
may mislead the movie goer into be- 
lieving he is enjoying high-class edu- 
cational entertainment. 





MARY LOWREY 8055 


The reflex muscles aren't so easily 
fooled, however. They know when 
things go wrong and are likely to re- 
cord, with all sorts of involuntary 
shiftings and squirmings, the embar- 
rassment that the people on th 
creen should be feeling for them 


seives 


‘SEPTEMBER AFFAIR” is a sort of 
soap-opera Version of a Henry James 
situation involving American expatri- 
ites, love, wealth and European trav- 


el. An American-born pianist (Joan 





Fontaine) and an American engineer 
(Joseph Cotton) meet aboard a plane 
ravelling from Italy to New York 
Lighting at Capri they go on a sight- 
eeing tour, and when they miss the 
plane. decide to extend the tour for a 
few days. Meanwhile, they fal! in 
ove, the homeward plane crashes, 
ind since their names are among the 
missing there seems no reason why 
they shouldn't settle down together in 
a Florentine palace tor the rest of 
their lives. Naturally it doesn’t work 
out, because they both have cureers 
to think about. not to mention the 
estranged wife and the Johnson oftice, 


back in America, both in a position 
to make trouble ; 

The James analogy extends at east 
to the financial arrangements ide 
here: for James was never very ucid 
about how his characters cam. by 
their endiess tlow of tra ers’ 


cheques. The remainder of the fim 13 
so banal that | apologize for >ring- 
ing the Master's name into it «° all 
Joseph Cotton gets through his role 
with his usual imperturbabilit and 
Joan Fontaine plays her usual ° afla- 
tions on a familiar theme, with per 
haps an extra sprinkling of ace- 
notes. Frangoise Rosay and sica 
Tandy, cast in minor roles, seem pel 
fectly aware that their talents a be- 


ing wasted. 
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;E OF DOOM,” a Samuel Gold- 
picture, combines the usual 
vn care for production detail 
reat seriousness of purpose; but 
doubtful if it would pass the 
test successfully. 
is the story of an unhappy 
( Farley Granger) who_ loses 
th in the C hurch when it denies 
cide-father burial in consecrat- 
ind. Later his resentment is in- 
d into fury when the parish 
efuses to underwrite an expen- 
yeral for his mother. In the ar- 
that follows the distraught 
man picks up a crucifix, kills 
est and escapes. In spite of 
however, he comes under the 
se of a younger priest (Dana 
.s) and when another man is 
for the murder the youth 
his own guilt. 
a curiously Dostoyevskian 
ough | doubt if even a Dos- 
in hero would regard the 
i $500 funeral as sufficient 
n tor murder. This is one of 
iar fetishes of this continent. 
ly on its West Coast; and to 
extent it invalidates the 
Though Farley Granger 
role of the rumpled and dis- 
ero with considerable inten- 
gets a little restless after 
e presence of such a spectia! 
vagant Obsession. As a cyni- 


horhood scapegrace Paul 


elps out with the only light 
e film. 
HELMET” offers a formula 


yecome iris manda 
-pictures—each character 
with an idiosyncracy which 
sort of identification tag 
d out of action. In spite of 
igid framework, however 


te of the fact that it misses 


BOOKS 


ON THE MAKE 


AY A NEST EGG—by Edgar Scott 
-$2.00 


THIS e book is subtitled “The 


Facts of Life for the Aver 
Why, its author asks, has 
e conception of the finan 
she packs? He points out 
U.S. 70 per cent of the 
vate wealth is controlled 
Ot all the stockholders in 
per cent are women 
them: “Look up from 
sta, sister, and admit that 
your own strength 
In the workshops 
and market places 
of America, you 
are a big girl now 
What are you go- 
ing to do about 
ro 
With a light 


ANOW 

















and unent broker Edgar Scott. 


adies into the world otf 
He offers a painless way 


_s nding the facts behind the 


the market pages of vour 
ae vou don’t have to 
ing a about the ticker tape 
low him. 

in introduction by Emily 


o (“Our Hearts were Young 





—RKO Radio 


“EDGE OF DOOM" 


no opportunity for obvious sentiment 
or propaganda, this first film of the 
Korean War is filled with tense and 
often brutally compelling excitement. 

Most of the action takes place ina 
Korean temple which an American 
patrol has seized as an observation 
post. The a is haunted by a mal 
evolent litthke North Korean ohne. 
almost as elusive, in a restricted vet 
complex space, as the Phantom of the 
Opera. Though a routine film in many 
“Steel Helmet” is rarely a 
dull one. The line of action ts held 
and even in its quiet- 


respects 


relentlesslv taut, 
er sequences the pictu achieves a 
The cast is un 
tamiliar but excellent. On the whoie 
‘Steel Helmet” would probably get 


the lowest wriggie-rating of the ween 


Viarv Lowrey Ross 


sort of jarring reality 


and Gav" The Innocents trom 
Indiana’) there ure eight chapters 
which explain: (1) W hy investment 
by women is necessary for the coun 
trv’s economic health: (2) How a 
girl can decide the kind of investment 
she wants to make: (3) What the 
stock market is (“Is a Stock Market 


Like a Super Market?”); (4) Invest 





Drawings by Richard Decke 


WHAT ARE PHYSICAL ASSETS?’ 
From “How to Lay a Nest Egg” 


ment companies, both closed-end and 
open-end ones; (5) Legal protection 
for the investor: (6) How to use vour 
bank; (7) Estate planning how to 
pass your nest egg on to vour heirs 
when you die: (8) The steps vou take 
to make an investment 

The institutions described are 
American ones, but that won't make 
the book less valuable to the average 
Canadian gal who wants to put her 
money to work. It’s easy to digest, 
and when you've done so, you would 
be able to mingle with the bulls and 
bears confidently M. Y 


LITERARY SURVEY 


THE WORLD'S BEST—edited by Whit Burnett 

—lLongmans, Green—$6 25 
ANTHOLOGIES can never have a 
proper detachment so long as one 
editor picks what he likes to read and 
then puts his selection between the 
covers of a book. So old-hand editor 
Burnett made an international survey 
in which 642 writers, editors. educa- 
tors, librarians, critics, etc. told him 
whom and what they liked. Burnett 
then approached the nominees and 
asked them to pick from their own 
work what they thought best repre- 
sented both their stvle and thought. 

An amazing list of authors came 
through with their choices (with some 
Burnett had to persist in getting 
answers). Canada’s representatives are 
Morley Call: ighan (with the short 
story “Rigamarole’ ") and Mazo de la 
Roche (with a “Whiteoaks” excerpt) 
Hemingway suggested what most edi- 
tors would probably have picked any- 
way—his “Snows of Kilimanjaro’ 
Churchill declined to pick but a pro- 
fessor friend of Burnett and expert on 
Churchilliana chose his Parliament 
speech on the Dunkirk miracle (“We 
shall fight on the beaches .. .”’) 

[he one startling omission. seeing 
that he headed nearly every nomina- 
tor’s list, is Shaw. By every dint of 
editorial persuasion at his command, 
Burnett couldn’t pry even a scrap Out 
of the smartest of them all at the busi- 
ness of writing for fame and money. 
Wrote G.B.S.: “You class me as one 
of the Hundred Best. I am humiliated. 
| thought I was one of the ten best.” 
Then later: “Contracts with Ameri- 
can publishers do not admit of such 
dismemberment.” 

Has this anthology detachment 
that others have not been able to 
achieve? I suppose so but it turns out 
that detachment is not so important 
after all. What really matters is that 
this gives more for your money than 
most. The major appeal, however, is 
its unusual compilation as a literary 
survey experiment JY 


TRAVELLER 


THE ROAD TO OXIANA—by Robert Byron— 
Longmans, Green—$3.50 
THIRTEEN years ago the London 
Sunday Times awarded this little vol- 
ume a gold medal for being the most 
outstanding ravel book of the vear. 
Reviewers in the Observer, Geographi- 
cal Journal and Architects’ Journal 
were warm in their praise. Robert 
Byron, whose career of great promise 
was tragically cut short by his death 
in World War IT, was rated highly for 
his “limpid gaiety of style ” his “accur- 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL’'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


CHINA 
LONG 


CUCUMBER 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
CRISPNESS, FLAVOR 


hor Yr “oe ‘10e. ‘on 

40¢ postpaid 
FREE — Our Big 1951 

Seed and Nursery Book 


saw 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
aa eee ee 





a holiday in 


MEXICO 


a trip ‘‘abroad’ 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 


57 BLOOR ST. W. - TORONTO 
Kingsdale 6984 


iw 


For reservations phone, cal! or write 
} 


HOW YOU SAVE 
ON FOOD WITH A 
WOOD’S FREEZER 





THE W. C. WOOD COMPANY LTD. 
Head Office and Factory — Guelph, Ont. 


See SB eSB eS SS SS SS SSS SS eS SB ee Se eS eS wy 
The W. C. wees CO. LTD.,—Guelph, Ont. ! 
Please send 1 Wood's Fr i 
' 
. 1 
N : 
Addre : 
” e~ 8 
City or Town Prov $s 
Z 
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Moderation 


IS THE SILKEN STRING 
RUNNING THROUGH THE 
PEARL CHAIN OF ALL 
VIRTUES” mene 


The House of 0 Seagram 


MEN WHO THINK OF TOMORROW PRACTICE MODERATION TODAY | 
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HO? ORs 


Farle L. Sheppard and Gor: sn ¢ 
Adamson, Toronto architects, med 
President and Vice-president 


Ontario Asséciation of Archite 


DE <THs 


Rev. Lenox [. Smith, 8&8. 
Rect " oO ( hrist ( hurch Ca 


Ottawa 1 Toronto 


Alexander _ Chuhaldie, 61 
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Seymour James Farmer, 7 
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CP’s Ottawa bureau, ex-Pres 


ibe the Parliamenta 


Park Manross, 35, former 
Conservative MP 
I Ving 1 STrOKe 


Andrew West Murray, 7 
{ Saint John NB 
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SONG AND DANCE 


IN THE THEATRE 
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7 Business Front 


“{ What You Can Do About Inflation 


Here’s Some Practical Guidance on What to Do 
About That Steadily Shrinking Dollar 


by P. M. Richards 


[ODAY we have two major causes 
one is war and the other is 
While World War III is still 

threat, inflation is an actuality; 

ir has already lost nearly half 

39 purchasing power and may 

Iv lower over the next year 


dinarv citizen can’t do much 

dividual to protect himself 

But he can do something 

fation, and that is the reason 

rticle, intended for the small 

Ves Please note that the recom- 

NCE 1 ns offered here are not ad- 
is being in any way new or 

C t only as simple, practicable 
if taken, be likely to 
least some protection from 


ravages—vet which will, 


h will, 


' past experiences, be to- 
= t ected by the vast majority. 
st requirement for action is 

nm Of <a seemingly obvious 


when prices go up, the 


noney goes down. A pound 
igs More money, but a dol- 
ess tea. It follows from this 
the trend is rather strongls 

as it Is now, it Is better 
goods than money; that 
self (or any type of invest- 
esenting money rather than 
g likely to prove a poor hold 


Most People Poorer 


nce shows that when infla- 


Kes, most people become 
P veryone who has a bank ac- 
c me life insurance, govern- 


ds, perhaps a mortgage or 
is to find that he has lost by 
Ke Is money where he did. 
e dollars he gets back on 











tn or mortgages seem exactly 
in is those he lent, they are 
re ¥ different dollars, since 
the worth perhaps substantially 
Ess ds than his original dollars 
¥ 
all bondholder may reason- 
a0 e a minor, seemingly tem- 
P of prices, feeling that its 
a iges for him will eventually 
de \ advantages resulting trom 
a Phe Yrices. But when, as at pres- 
a Seems reason to believe that 
_ nt rise of prices may con- 
: siderably beyond the present 





levels, high as the latter are judged 
by past standards, and that prices 
may never again in our time be as low 
as they are now, it is highly advisable 
to do something about it. 

What, then, shall the individual in- 
vestor (we shall have the small in- 
vestor in mind) do about it? 

Broadly, the main aim is to switch 
where possible from investments rep- 
resenting claims to money to invest- 
ownership ot 
mean that all 
should be 


since these investments, 


ments representing 


goods This doesn't 
bonds and life insurance 
dispos ed of, 


the insurance, are design- 


with cer- 


particularly 
ed to provide the investor 
tain amounts of cash at certain times. 
But looking beyond this, the objec- 
tive is to turn from money into goods 


that will stand to increase 








ue and provide an in- 
creasing dollar income as and when 


further 


Precious Metals 


Gold and the other precious metals 
are widely regarded as the most de- 
pendable inflation holds, but they are 


high-priced (platinum and ruthenium 


have recently been selling at around 
$90 an ounce, rhodium at $130 and 
iridium at $200) and difficult to get 
hold of. And, of course, real estate Is 
a natural hedge, but this usually in- 
volves problems ot administration 
and regulation 


The most flexible 


iccessible and 


hedge is found in equities represent- 
ing Ownership of natural resources 
(iron ore, western oils, base metals, 
non-metallic deposits, forest products, 
etc.) and ownership of manufactur- 
ing, utility and distributive enter- 
prises. This is easily accomplished by 
buying shares of the capital (com- 
mon) stocks of these companies, 
through any reputable brokerage or 
investment firm. 


Creditor or Owner 


The reader, no doubt, appreciates 
the point that a bondholder is no 
more than a creditor of the corpora- 
tion which issued it; he is in no way 
a shareholder, and no matter how 
much that corporation’s earnings 
might bondholder re- 
ceives only his fixed return. It is true 
that this return ts 
the company’s earnings and assets, 


increase, the 
a first charge on 


but this tact, while a prime considera- 
tion in a period of low earning power, 
is of much less importance when dol- 
lar income ts high and rising and the 
trend is strongly inflationary. 

In contrast, the holder of shares of 
the company’s capital stock is a part 
owner of the enterprise and as such is 
entitled to share, to the extent of his 
income that 
share- 


share holdings, in any 
remains to be distributed to 
holders after all prior claims (such as 
bond interest and sinking fund re 
quirements, reserves [for depreciation 


and contingencies, taxes, dividends on 


Dee 


PURTHASING POWER 


THE BULLAE 


\ TERMS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


FLUCTUATING, but broad trend is downward. Base: 





—K. G. Roberts 
1926 equals 100 





me 
Controls are 


B OF C’S TOWERS 


only the cork in a fermenting bottle. 


preferred shares if any) have been 
provided for. In a period of big busi- 
ness volume and sharply rising prices, 
this distributable balance of income 
may be very large; remember that 
with rising prices the company takes 
in more dollars on even the same vol- 
ume of business 

When buying common 
inflation hedges, many investors over- 
look the tact that the nature of a 
company's set-up may have 
an important bearing on the amount 
( onsid- 


two com- 


STOCKS aS 


capital 


of dividends paid per share 
er, for example the case ot 
panies of equal size, in the same line 


of business. one of which, Company 


A, obtained its $1 million of capital 
by issuing 40,000 common shires at 
$25 each. There are no bonds « pre- 
ferred shares outstanding. As the re- 


sult of a Vears operations, this com- 


pany 


tribution on its shares, the equivalent 


has $80,000 available tor dis- 
share 


E+ 
t > 
on a De 


But Company B! 


The other company, Comp B, 
obtained its $1 million of cap by 
issuing $250,000 of 4 per cent first 
mortage bonds, $250,000 otf 5 per 


cent second mortgage bonds. 5250,- 
OOO of 6 per cent 
$100 par value, and 10,000 common 


shares of no par value at $ 
This company also 
distribute, and with it pays $10,000 
In interest on the first mortgage 
bonds, $12.500 on the second 
gage bonds and $15,000 in dividends 
on These pav- 
which leaves 


has $80,0¢ to 


mort- 


on the preferred stock 
ments consume $37,500 
a balance of $42,500 applicable to 
the common stock. This is the equiv- 
alent of $4.25 pe 

This big difference in 
the common shareholders of the two 


common snare 


income for 


companies ts due solely to the d tfer- 
ence in capitalization! 
Now let us see what happens when, 


after the next vear’s Operation each 


> 


of these companies has twice the pre- 


vious amount of income. $160,000, 
available for distribution to security- 
holders. For the 40,000 shareholders 
of Company A, this amo s the 
equivalent of $4 per share. Company 
B, on the other hand, still pays $10,- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 
Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG, 








Next week in SATURDAY NIGHT 
Read.... 
YOUR IDLE TONGUE MAY BE THE ENEMY’S TOOL 








FREE 
EXAMINATION 
OFFER 


on the famous 


me 
Relieve 
Manchester Guardian 


Y° ARE INVITED nant at ae SORE 
t ssues of the Manchester Guard ‘ 
ian, WEEK risk. This 
é t s ind ternational af 
t rs 5 \ the contusing ques- 
5 kK Fast vs. Wes i th 
rr s England today The 
‘ s : hinking as it does for 
t reat kers throughour th 
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MAIL COUPON FOR SPECIAL FREE OFFER 
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; THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, $3 : 

a 53 €.51 St., New York 22, N.Y ‘ 
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BUSINESS ANGLE 





WELL GET THINGS DONE 


Eventually We'll Be Richer and Stron er 
Because of Rearmament’s Compulsi ons 


by P. M. Richards 


SPURRED by the menace of war, we 
are about to do things we should have 
left undone indefinitely without that 
stimulus. It seems that we may get 
St. Lawrence power developed at 
last; we are really going after immi- 
grants; we are taking steps to widen 
our manufactures and our. skills, 
build plants to make things that we 
have always imported, and bring new 
sources of raw materials into produc- 
tion. Eventually we shall be richer 
and stronger as a nation because of 
doing these things 

Though doing 
them will cost 
money and add to 
our immediate bur- 
den, they will in- 
crease our real 
wealth because they 
will enable us to 
produce more 
goods more cheap- 
ly than we did be- 
fore. Our national 
debt will no doubt rise, perhaps sub- 
stantially, but our ability to carry that 
debt ought to rise even more. 


—John Steele 


P. M. RICHARDS 


With a larger population and a 
more rounded productive system, we 
shall have a more balanced and stable 
economy and be less susceptible to 
economic vagaries in foreign markets 
In the months immediately ahead, 
there will necessarily be a great deal 
of careful allocation ot 
supplies; looking beyond that, the 
emphasis, to be sound, must be on 
increasing and rounding out produc- 
tion. By cooperating in this, the labor 
unions will be helping to build a basis 
for future wage increases, and by 
producing more goods will be helping 
to beat inflation 


CONTROLS ARE COMING 


WHEN Government action on such 
things as exchange and wage and 
price restrictions is impending, it’s 
normal for a Government to indicate 
that nothing is going to happen up to 
the very minute that it does (to do 
otherwise would be to give aid and 
comfort to speculators). Following 
the United States’ freezing of wages 
and prices last week. our Trade Min- 
ister Clarence Howe said the U.S. ac- 
tion would be “helpful” in stabilizing 
prices in Canada, and that there was 
no immediate need to take similar 
action here 
As to that 


cently ever\ newspaper edition has 


available 


events will show. Re- 


told of cost and price increases in 
various fields: every evening one’s 
wife tells one about the rising cost of 
housekeeping. The atmosphere is in- 
creasingly inflationary. Controls are 
or will be necessary because every- 
one believes that prices are going 
higher; that very belief is tending to 
cause a flight from money into goods. 


Controls do not cure the unbalance 





more purchasing power than ds 

‘that is the cause of inflation and 
they hurt the economy by che: cing 
the free movement of prices that or. 
mally keeps the supply of, ane de. 
mand tor, goods in balance. But they 
are necessary under certain condi- 
tions of scarcities and pressures. and 
those conditions exist now or will 
exist soon. The prime consider tion 
now is the national safety, no! the 
health of the economy: no ubt 
ground will be lost in the latter ‘ield, 
but we have a lot of very valuable 


‘experience trom the last war th 


stand us in good stead now. 


PREPARE FOR PRESSURES 


WISE business managers will use the 
experience gained in World War [1 to 
prepare in advance for the new 
sures that are coming. They know, 
for example, that whatever is d 

not done at Ottawa in respect 

rect wage-price controls, there \ 

a shortage of manpower at the « 

tive and technical levels as we f 
workers on the production line, since 
Various new agencies of Gover t 
are building up statts. 


How to make the best use of the 
trained men available? A’ sur\ 
most companies’ operations d 


probably show that many 
essentials have come into being 
recent lush years; it would be w 
determine now what to cut off 
materials, not only those enteri 

the end products -but those n g 
such things as containers and 
ages, will sooner or later be 

supply or totally unavailable 
substitutions can be made?’ 

In view of the probable 
salesmen to the forces and othe 
ernment services, what other s 
(such as magazine and newspap 
vertising and direct mail selling) can 
be used to hold the business 


And what changes, if any, s oud 
be made in sales plans in view 1 
effects on public buying of t tax 
increases that are coming, an the 


restrictions on credit and the 
sales campaigns? The answe! 
easy at this stage of the rearn 
effort. We can, however, be 
that the public will have less 
to spend, and that fewer co 
goods will be produced. Wi 
changes offset each other? The 
assumption would be that bus 
going to be more competitive 


Businessmen will also- do 


remember that a market lost the 
é id 
period ahead may never be rey ee 
nd 

\ competitor with new design ane 


materials will capture custome vno 
haven't been “kept sold” on the ‘rod 
ucts now to be in short suppl [his 
means a constant, planned s: el- 


fort, even when there is no dii sul 
in selling the limited supply o1 ind 




















FOR THAT WINTER HOLIDAY 





\, 
O TYPES of climate bid for the patronage ef Canadians as the custom of a 
nter vacation grows in popularity each year. For hardy types winter sports 
top and Canada has ample accommodation among scenes of crisp beauty 
as (above) Mount Revelstoke in British Columbia with its snow covered 
ug \ r Lodge. But for rest and sport the southern sun is still hard to beat. 
eft panel, boating and bicycling in Bermuda. Right panel, a beach scene 
tel architecture at Miami Beach, Florida, And air travel is available. 
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-Pan American Airways 











What better way to say... 





#% ROLL-PAKT: Ivey's exetuswe 


} fi eas ] 
packing process which limits damage 


} 
assures more beautiful, longer 


living roses. To get the best, ask 
2 “e 1 ] 99 
ye for ““Roll-Pakt by name when 
S & next vou bus roses. 
Wie %, 


Thomas A. Ivey & Sons Ltd. Port Dover, Ont, 
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It eatehes all eves... and there's something about its thoroughbred look that 
speaks to your heart. But more than that. there’s a deeper quality to 

this Monarch that makes it a prized possession... a lasting pride to own. 
It's not just the completely new 1951 styling you see front... and back... and 
inevery cleanly speedlined inch between. [ts not alone that finer. 112-Hp. 
Monarch V-type eight-ey linder engine, singing so sweet and low 

beneath the hood. Its not merely the new, rich luxury that meets 

your eve inside. Its the sum of these advancements. plus a host of 
other litthe—but notice ably finer things—that make this good, solid 

car a masterpiece of craftsmanship... in the eyes and hearts of thousands of 


owners. “A Masterpiece by Every Measure”. 





ind | FORD THEATRE ... /isten in every Triday evening ... on vour 


Dominion network station. 


VISIT YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER eutl Réel, bebe 2 King mone 


FORD OF 





